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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE COMBINATION 

or 

THE THREE ARMS OF WAR, 

IN 

CAMPS OF EXERCISE, AND IN BATTLE. 



CHAPTEE L 

THE THREE ARMS OF WAR. ' 

ARTICLE I. — INFANTRY. 

British infantry is acknowledged to be pre-eminently Chap. L 
good ; but we are instructed by our late great opponent ^^* ^* 
Napoleon, that ^'plus Tinfanterie est bonne, plus il faut la 
menager.*" Such infantry ought invariably to have the 
support of artillery and the aid of cavalry. It is, as it 
were, the body of an army ; but without the two arms, it 
could neither open access to victory, nor gather up the 
fruits. 

Infantry, as occurred at Hof, near Eylau, might have to 
succumb to cavalry combined with artillery. It is true 
that the infantry at Hof were intercepted on a plain. 
Admitted, that the Numidian horse would have failed 
against the Roman foot, had the defiles of Gasilium been 
the battle-ground, instead of the plains of Cannsa and 

B 
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Chap. i. 
Art. i. 



Thrasymenus, yet it must be recollected, that plains rather 
than hills are productive ; that infantry having always to 
keep amongst hills and broken ground, could neither sub- 
sist nor be of use. 



King George The charge in line is the mode of attack peculiarly suited to 
^' British infantry. 



Lord Castle- 
reagh to the 
Duke of 
Wellington. 



Napier. 



Bulletin des 
Sciences 
Militaires, 
tome ii. p. 
657. 



EXAMPLES. 

'^The conduct of Lieutenant-General Sherbrooke has 
entitled him to the King''s entire approbation. His Majesty 
has observed with satisfaction the manner in which he led 
the troops to the charge with the bayonet, a species of 
attack which accords with the dauntless character of the 
British soldier.**^ 

At Busaco, the "volley and charge'' of the British 
in&ntry on the French columns, which had been shaken 
by fire of artillery and infantry, was irresistible. And 
when at Vimiero the 36th, 40th, and 71st regiments, 
supported by three other corps, charged, '^ so dreadful was 
the execution of the bayonet on this occasion, that the 
whole front line of one of the French regiments went down 
like grass before the scythe.'' 

It must, however, be observed, that officers of experience 
never charge from a distance; this would fatigue their 
men, subject them to too destructive fire, or bring them to 
the final struggle out of breath. 

Gaptain Fisher of the Austrian service has written a 
sensible work on this subject, deprecating distant charges, 
and recommending, in feet, the Wellingtonian system of 
combined attack and defence. 
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British infantry is secwre in column against cavalry when Chap. i. 

Art 1 

not provided with a superior force of artillery, ' ' 

EXAMPLE. 

General Picton, when returning from El Bodun to the 
entrenched camp at Fuentes Guinaldo, was opposed by 
fifteen squadrons of French cavalry under Montbrun, fol- 
lowed by artillery. When the cavalry advanced, with the 
view of detaining the British infantry until the French 
artillery could come up, the gallant Picton^ merely put his 
hand up to his eyes to secure a better view : " No ! it won't 
do,"" observed the veteran, and moved steadily but rapidly 
on, in column, prepared to wheel into squares. Presently 
the 3rd dragoon guards were observed advancing to the 
support of the British infantry ; the regiment halted, and Napier, 
dismounted to tighten girths; the French cavalry with- 
drew. Had a less determined commander halted in squares, 
the French artillery would have come up and breached 
them 

Steady disciplined infantry can repel cavalry. 

, EXAMPLES. 

At Minden the British and Hanoverian infantry repelled 
all attempts of the French cavalry ; and at Waterloo the 
French cavalry rode round the British squares, but could 
not break one of them. 

Baron Jomini makes the following apposite remark : — Precis de 
" Cependant les carres Anglais n'^etaient que sur deux ^^^ ^® ^* 
rangs k Waterloo et malgre les heroiques efforts de la Chap. vii. 
cavalerie Fran^aise il n'y eut qu'un seul bataillon enfonce.'' -^- 44. 
This was probably the particular battalion caught in line VoL i. p. 
under peculiar circumstances described by Sibome. ^^^* 

b2 
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Chap. i. It will be seen that the 30th, 42n(i, and 44th regiments 

^' repelled cavalry charges, even when those regiments were 

See Siborne, only partially formed. Hamerton''s regiment by facing about 

^^ ' '^' ' and giving fire of the rear-rank. On occasions of rear 

attacks of cavalry, a regiment well practised in forming 

squares, rear-rank in front, would have great advantages. 

Examen General Okounef observes, "Infantry cannot be good, 

Raisonnee ^hJch faJig ^o resist cavalry, if the infantry is in squares, 

tes des Trois or in column prepared to form squares, and the squares be 

Armes. not overpowered by artillery.'^ 

It is this capability of modem armies to form moveable 
fortresses, that has rendered lines of frontier forts of less 
importance in war, except as Depots and Points d^Appui. 

Infantry may protect cavalry. 

EXAMPLE. 

In 1795, Soult, in command of a light division of three 
battalions and five squadrons, was, on one occasion, sud- 
denly enveloped near Herbom by 4,000 Austrian cavalry. 
He formed his cavalry between two columns of infantry, 
and marched steadily on, and after repulsing seven charges 

Alison, chap, joined the main body without loss of standard or gun. 
xxi. 

Infantry may, under certain circumstances, run down cavalry. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cours d'Art The gallant Archduke Ferdinand, in 1805, having cut his 

Militeire, par ^ through the French forces at the head of his cavalry, 
Lavillard '^ ° , i « i x xt_ x p 

Fallot, p. 40. a corps of grenadiers marched after them at tne rate or 

fourteen leagues daily, giving the cavalry no time to rest or 

feed, thereby facilitating to the French cavalry (fewer in 

number) the task of making most of Ferdinand''s horsemen 

prisoners. 
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In 1805, the French, ander Massena, employed infantry Chap. i. 
to force the cavalry rear-guard of the Archduke Charles. 

In Egypt, the French, by giving the Mameluke cavalry 
no time to feed, were able to discomfit them by in&ntry. 

In India, infantry, flanked by a few cavalry, on several 
occasions ran down Mahrattah and Pindarrah plunderers. 

Firearms of infantry. 

Until an improved weapon is fiimished to the infantry it 
might be desirable that each infantry soldier should be pro- 
vided with a few rounds having the American windage 0*4, 
instead of the usual British windage 0*7, these latter being 
used in quick firing, the others as " bailee force es^"" when 
firing deliberately under cover, as did the Zurichois chas- 
seurs at Dettengen : " Ces chasseurs,'^ arm^s d^excellentes jomini 
carabines, tirant a balles forcees tuaient les pontoniers a Histoire des 
une distance oa aucune mousqueterie n'eftt pu atteindre ^ ^^^j^. 
et suppl^aient ainsi, converts derriere des murs, ^ Tartil- tion, tome 

lerie qui n'^aurait pu contrebattre celle des Autrichiens.*" ^' P* ^®» 
^ ^ Paris, 1822. 

In the Prussian service a certain number of picked men 
are allowed to make the windage next to nil. by waxed 
wrappers. 

The ordinary musket-ball with 0*7 of windage was not 
found to range at all equally with the Jezails and match- Pap^rg, 
locks of the Afghans. 

Personal and moral training of infantry. 

The system of moral and personal training of the British 
soldier ought to have a beneficial effect on the appear- 
ance of the people. The trained soldier has generally 
a carriage and bearing quite different from the rustic 
or artizan ; with the attention at present paid to the moral 
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Chap. L character of our soldiery there seems just reason to hope that 

• "' they may be the steady guardians of the realm, conjointly 

with the navy. British in&ntry ought, however, to be 

' spared sanguinary charges in front of batteries of heavy 

guns in position : such ordnance should be dismounted or 

Examen silenced by British guns. Baron Okounef observes, " Le 

Rw8onnce,p. ^pp^j^ qui existe entre ces deux armes (infentry and 

artillery) est donc>intime et la liaison de leur action doit 

^tre inseparable, car abandonn^es chacune h, leur propre 

force impulsive, FartiUerie enemie soumet Hnfanterie a des 

pertes tres srandes, tandis qu''elle court elle memo h, une 

perte infailliSr." 

The militia, or reserve force of England, ought especially 
to have batteries of position to manoeuvre with during peace, 
and for appui in the event of an actual attempt at invasion 
on the principle si vis pacem, para bellum. 



ARTICLE II. — CAVALRY. 

Chap. i. Disciplined cavalry in suitable proportion is an essential 
^^* ^ component part of an army, 

EXAMPLES. 

Bulletin des When Napoleon at Lutzen, in 1813, had gained the 
MHt^ battle, he could not gather the fruits of victory for want of 
tomeu.p.248. cavalry. 

When the British had gained the battle of Vimiero, the 
Napier. French cavalry " rode stiffly between the two armies." 

Sir David Baird, in 1808, wrote to Sir John Moore that, 
from his want of cavalry, he had not been able to ascertain 
where the French were. 
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General Hutchinson, in April, 1801, wrote, " It was Chap. i. 

Art 11 

impossible to pursae our victory, on account of our in- 
feriority in cavalry." Armies, therefore, are not suitably 
formed if any one arm is imperfect. 

The most important cavalry movement is the charge. 

It appears an established rule on the Continent that all 
formed squares of infantry should be breached or shaken by 
concentrated fire of horse artillery, before being charged by 
cavalry; opportune moments, however, will occur during 
battles : they should at once be seized on by cavalry com- 
manders having the true coup d'^oeil, and possessing the 
confidence of their chief. 

EXAMPLES. 

At the battle of Orthez, the 7th British Hussars charged 
at the opportune moment, when the enemy had been driven 
from their positions by the infantry, thereby gathering the 
fruits of victory, in nearly double their own number of xjnited Ser- 
prisoners. vice JoumaL 

On the day before the battle of Thoulouse, the 18th 
Hussars, under Colonel Vivian, made a most gallant and 
opportune attack on a superior body of the enemy*'s cavalry 
on a causeway; the charge was made by the leading yandex in 
squadron, the rest of the regiment being held in reserve United Ser- 
and support. "^ ^'"^'^ 

Kellerman at Marengo cut through the column of See Maze's 

Grenadiers at the close of the battle, when the head of the J**^, ? ^^j 

' Jacobi and 

Austrian column of attack had been shaken by a battery of Jomini^ tome 
twelve guns unmasked by Marmont, just before Desaix and ^' P* ^87. 
Victor charged their front. Kellerman struck in at the 
critical moment, as was admitted by Napoleon; but the 
opportunity was afforded by the effect of the artillery 
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Chap. i. massed by Napoleon and Marmont, against the head o£ 
"• Zach^s column. Zach himself was taken prisoner. Keller- 

man deserved high credit for having availed himself of the 
opportunity thus afforded. 

Acttuil charges are made direct; preparatory movements may 
be oblique. 

See Ezamen General Okounef writes, ^* I cannot think it would ever 
RaiMnnee, ]yQ requisite to charge in line obliquely ; preparatory move- 
ments are more easily accomplished in column."*' 
See A line gains ground to a flank without losing its parallel 

Manoeuvres direction in the mode presented in section 9, par. 6, of the 
Cavalry Begulations. 

The British Regulations authorize attack by squadrons ; 
in short echelon. 

Horse artillery furnishes the proper fire ofca/ealry, 

EXAMPLES. 

Examen ^he Russian mode of breaking squares of formed iniantry 

Raisonn^e. ig by salvos of grape from guns suddenly concentrated, 

previous to the actual charge of cavalry. 
r d'Art ^^ *^® French army, the time for the charge is when 
jtrUsagedel' artillery fire has shaken the infantry. French authors 
Ecole Royale g^^^^ that had Murat brought up his horse artillery when 
* he had surrounded the rear guard of the Russians, previous 
to the battle of Smolensko, the '6,000 in&ntry of General 
Neverowsky must have been forced to surrender. 
See Examen At Leipsic, the French cavalry suffered greatly from 
Raisonn^e, neglect of this rule. 

^' ' General Okounef writes that at Leipsic the attack of 

cavalry should have been made " au moment od les feux de 
Tartillerie auraient produit du fiottement dans les masses de 



See Elxamen 
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> 

rinfanterie Eusse." The General deprecates the system of Chap. i. 
cavalry acting independently, and states that cavalry will "* 
be ruined, as at Leipsic, if it is led into action before the 
artillery has prepared the way ; that it is only after victory ^^ 
that cavalry can with safety act " le role d'^arme inde- p^ 219, 220. 
pendante.**' 

Napoleon gives his opinion thus, " Uartillerie est plus Montholon, 
necessaire k la cavalerie qu'*a Finfanterie meme, soit qu'*elle ^"^^ "^* ^' 
attaque, soit qu''elle se rallie." dres, 1823. 

Napoleon observes, *' La cavalerie ne rend pas de feu,''*' 
and therefore ought to have its batteries of horse artillery. 

Coup d^CBil rapid and sure is requisite in a commander of 
cavalry. 

EXAMPLES. 

Seidlitz, at ZomdorfJ checked the enemy to gain time See Jomini, 

for disordered infantry to reform, saved battalions when in Histoire de 

Frederic* 
danger of being overpowered, filled up temporary voids, and tomeii.p.l34. 

by reiterated charges at opportune times, on important 

points, mainly contributed to the Prussian success. " II 

faut convenir,**' (observes Jomini,) "que la victoire fut 

principalement due aux charges multipliees de la cavalerie 

Prussienne, et au coup d'oeil du General Seidlitz." Do. p. 143. 

The opportune moment for a charge may be afforded by 
various occurrences during an action. 

examples. 

At the battle of Dresden, the division Bianchi wasExamen 
charged opportunely, when unable to fire, on account of ^^*^'^^^®' 
heavy rain. 

The cavalry of the* Russian guard at Fere Champenoise 
overcame the brigades of the French young guard when 
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Chap. i. their arms were unserviceable from heavy rain. Percassion 
muskets will, in a great measure, have remedied this. 

The opportune moment may he afforded by an enemy giving 
his flank to our attack, 

EXAMPLES. 

Examen At Molwitz, General Romer seized the opportune moment 

Rai8onn6e. to charge the Russian cavalry in flank, before they could 

wheel up. 
The Arch- At the battle of Wurtzberg, the Austrian light cavalry, 
a ted b ^^ turning the left flank of the French, induced General 
Okounef, Bonneau to charge, on which the reserve Austrian cavalry 
p. 258. (twelve squadrons of cuirassiers,) took the French oppor- 

tunely in flank. "Rien de plus dangereux que d'engager 
Do. p. 257. la cavalerie sans lui accorder aucune reserve." 
Okounef, Blucher, at Samback (30th November, 1793), employed 

P^^^' part of his cavalry to throw the enemy into the particular 

position he desired, then charged their flank as well as 
front. 

In feet, attempts should always be made to throw the 
enemy into confusion previous to a charge, either by 
artillery fire or by demonstration of attack. The Prince de 
Ligne states, as the result of his experience, that 100 men 
may defeat a thousand, if they take them unexpectedly in 
flank. 
Histoire de Lieutenant Kurzhagen without hesitation charged the 
la Guerre de fl^nt of 1,500 horsemen with his escort of fifty men. 
p. 207. Frederic the Great has, in his Memoirs, recorded this 

gallant exploit of Kurzhagen : it appears that he charged 
the flank of General St. Idnon'*s cavalry (who were driving 
before them the regiment of Bredow cuirassiers), with such 
resolution as checked the assailants, and enabled the Prus* 
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sian cuirassiers to tarn on the Austrians, and cause them Chap, i 

I A.Tt 11 

a loss of six officers and 300 men. 

It may be requisite that a small body of catalry should charge 
a la/rger one to gain some important object. 

EXAMPLES. 

In 1 794, in a battle near Treves, between the Austrians 
and French, the Austrian cavaby were coming down in 
mass on the French infantry deployed. Creneral Dufour 
ordered Captain Niou to charge with his detachment of 
chasseurs, saying, "-4 to mort mais d la gloire!^ This L' Art d'- 
young officer charged the head of the Austrian cavalry, ^7?^^^"^ ^ 
arrested their advance, and thus gained time for the French u. p. 112. 
infantry to prepare for cavalry. 

Cavalry is and ought to be a dashing service ; the object 
to be attained rather than relative forces should regulate 
attacks ; the brave Orloff Denizoff at the battle of Leipsic 
charged (at the head of the Cossacks of the Guard) the 
whole of the French cavalry with Murat at their head, 
to stop them in their victorious career ; thus affording time 
required by Count Nostitz. 

We would urge the appropriate use of horse artillery 
whenever available, but on any great occasion for important 
ends, would say with Colonel Mitchell : 

" Charge as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 
Rush as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded.** 

Eeserves and supports are even more requisite for ca'oalry 
than infantry. 

EXAMPLES. Despatches, 

At Quadreseis, the French cavalry, after a charge, were 301. 
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Chap. i. 
Art. ii.. 



Okounef, 
p. 265. 



Examen 
Kaisonn6e, 
p. 265. 



attacked by Major Ridge with the 6th regiment of infantry^ 
who retook two pieces of cannon. 

The French cavalry at Austerlitz, under Kellerman, 
were, at one period of the battle, defeated by the Austrian 
cavalry, but retired through the intervals of the divisions 
Rivaud and Oaffarelli. The infantry fire checked the 
Austrians, and General Essen on this occasion fell. 

The Klein dragoons at Jena, when overmatched, took 
refuge behind the infantry of General Marchand, whose 
fire arrested the cavalry. 

The British cavalry at Fuentes d'^Honor, when numeri- 
cally overmatched at the village of Poza Velha, are said to 
have retired through the intervals of the British infantry so 
as to bring the pursuers on the fire of the artillery and 
infantry. Baron Okounef observes, " Celle-ci (the cavalry) 
se replie dans les intervalles derriere rinfanterie, qui dirige 
uu feu bien nourri centre les assaillans et parvient k arreter 
leur mouvement offensif.'' 

In such cases, the artillery ought to have great efiect as 
an arm of support. 

In cavalry tactics, the great aim is to have the last 
reserves ; able commanders manoeuvre so as to give effect 
to this system, as occurred at Wurtzberg and Samback. 
The demonstration attacks should have speed ; the supports 
and reserves, force and effect- 



Cavalry patroles pushed forward to reconnoitre should have 
means of secure retirement. 

EXAMPLES. 

Walsh's " ^^^ cavalry charged a patrol of the French cavalry 

Egypt, p. 95. (18th March, 1801,) right through theirs; but scarcely 

had they effected this, when the French infantiy, concealed 
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behind the parapet of an old redoubt, opened a destructive Chap. i. 

Art 11 

fire, taking them in flank ; and the French cavalry then * 
wheeling about, charged our people.**' Observe the con- 
trast after experience thus gained of the use of combined 
movements. When Major-General Coote, on 8th May, 
1801, pushed forward a hundred dragoons to endeavour to 
open a communication with General] Hutchinson, 300 men 
from the flank companies of the reserve were strongly posted Walsh's 
at Bedah to support the cavalry. Egypt, p. 126. 

These requisite combinations can only be made when an 
officer commanding a division has the three arms under his 
command and held well in hand. 

Ca'ccdry affords rapid means of reinforcement, 

EXAMPLES. 

All the cavalry in old Castile and Leon suddenly joined Despatches, 
Massena in May, 1811, making a great accession to his ^®^*^*P'^^^' 
strength. 

The veteran Wartensleben enabled the Archduke Charles 

to win the battle of Wurtzberg, by swimming with twenty- 

PrinciDes *de 
four squadrons across the river Mein, leaving the bridge for gtrateffie, 

the artillery and infantry. p. 109, 121. 

Divide and conquer holds good in cavalry combats^ as in 
others. 

EXAMPLES. 

In October, 1758, General Betzow was detached by 
Frederic the Great to check and detain the division of the 
Prince de Durloch. Retzow allowed a portion of the enemy 
to pass a defil6, then attacked them; this he did three 
times in succession, and having gained the time required, ^^I^ p 
rejoined the king. tome ii. p. 226. 
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Chap. i. This is a favoarite ruse of Mahrattah commanders in 

"• India ; they allow a portion of their opponents to pass a 

defile, river, or marshy ground, then turn and charge with 

impetuosity, continuing their retreat before being taken in 

flank. 

A commander of an army avoids open plains^ until joined by 
his cavalry. 

EXAMPLES. 

Napoleon, after crossing the Alps by the St. Bernard 
pass, took up the position " de la Stradella f "^ right appuyed 
on the river Po and its marshy banks ; left on heights ; 

ourgau 8 ^i^g centre havinor strong positions on the Chauss^e, with 
Memoires, . . 

tome i. p. 281. solid houses in great villages : 

" Oette position de la Stradella semblait avoir et6 faite 
expr^s pour Tarm^e Fran^aise, la cavalerie ennemie ne 
Do. p. 281. pouvait rien centre elle." 

In 1794, Pichegru resolved to carry the war to West 
Alison Flanders, where the country, intersected by hedges, was 

chap. xvi. unfavourable to the allied cavalry. 

Alison ^^® manoeuvres of Moreau, in 1796, to keep the inter- 

chap, xxi. sected ground, and those of the Archduke Charles to draw 
ommi, ome ^j^^ French to ground favourable for cavalry, may be 
233. studied with advantage. 

Marshal Jourdan, in September, 1796, when defeated at 
Wurtzberg, esteemed himself fortunate in being able to 
Alison reach the forests which stretch iGrom Gramchatz to Amkeim, 

chap. xxi. without being broken by the Austrian squadrons. 

Cavalry is misplaced in the centre of a line. 

EXAMPLES. 

At Minden, Marshal C had placed his cavalry 
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between the wings of his army ; Prince Ferdinand, profiting Chap. i. 
by this error, drove the cavalry away by a concentrated fire 
of artillery, and thus isolated the wings. 

The same mistake was made at Blenheim, the cavalry 
being placed in the centre ; on their dispersion, a central j p pi • 
interval admitted of each wing being attacked in succession, tome i. p. 88. 

Lloyd appears to have considered that Frederic, at 
Lowasitz, should have placed his cavalry in the centre, but 
Tempelhof combats this ; he considers that " deux ailes 
d'infanterie seraient isolees si la cavalerie etait forc^e k se 
retirer." 

Jomini seems to think that cavalry may be intermixed Vie de Fre- 

with columns of a reserve line, ^"^ ^™^ '* 

•^ p. 89. 

At the battle of Soor, the Austrian cavalry suffered 
much from the lines of cavalry having only twenty paces 
between them ; the first line was thrown back on the 
second, thus causing cohfiision to both. 

Caioalry in pursuit^ after mctory. 

Horse artillery should always accompany cavalry, be- 
cause the retreating infantry will naturally retire in column 
or squares. 

EXAMPLE. 

At the battle of Amberg, the whole of the Austrian 
cavalry were detained by the 23rd regiment de ligne, Pnncipes de 
which repulsed several charges, thus saving the division .J^ .?^' . 
Galliad. p. 42. 

Cavalry protecting retirements should have horse artillery, 

EXAMPLE. 

At the passage of the river Hormaza, when the British 
troops retired from Burgos, General Anson's brigade twice 
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Chap. i. 
Art. ii. 



Iziv. 



charged the head of the pursuers as they forded, and 
checked the pursuit for three hours. This is particularly 
Alison, chap ^ ^^^ yfhere horse artillery would have been of use, and it 
probably was ; although no mention is made of it. 

Cavalry alone cannot defend de/ileg against combined arms. 

EXAMPLE. 

On 21st April, 1809, in course of the brilliant initiative 
offensive movements of Napoleon, on the communications 
of the Archduke Charles, the rear-guard of the Archduke 
Louis was thrown back on Furth and Arth, and towards 
the bridges of Landshut, which are traversed only by two 
Chauss^es ; to strengthen the Austrian rear-guard while 
the retiring columns were defiling through those perilous 
straits. General Vincent was ordered by Hiller to hold 
firm with the cavalry at their entrance. Napoleon came 
up, opened his artillery, and the cuirassiers of Nansooty 
charged. Horse, foot, and cannon were commingled, those 
who could got into Landshut, but Hiller was driven out, 
and lost nearly six thousand men and twenty-five piec^ of 
cannon, with 600 ammunition-waggons. General Okounef 
observes, "Gare au chef qui permettrait i Tennemi, d'ac- 
culer la cavalerie k un defil6." 



See Alison, 
chap. liiL 



Examen 
Rasionn^e, 
p. 285. 



Cavalry retiring along a valley^ should he protected by 
infantry and. artillery. 



EXAMPLE. 

See Memoirs When Frederic the Great retired before Marshals Daun 

de Men ^nd Laudon, in 1758, towards his entrenched camp on the 

TeniDS 

tome ii. p. River Queis, the cavalry moved along a narrow valley, the 

233. infantry and artillery on the higher ground like bastions 
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protecting them on either side as they retired. The King Chap. 1. 
seems to have heen justly prond of this retirement ; his 
narration of it might fiimish hints for a day'^s manoeuvre in 
a camp of exercise. 

Cavalry from its rapidity of movement is {when conjoined 
with horse artiUery) a suitable arm of Sticcour. 

EXAMPLES. 

At Peterwarradin the Austrian infantry were retreat- 
ing before the Janissaries, when Prince Eugene detached 
from the left 2,000 horse, which body took the Janissaries 
in flank, and retrieved the day. 

Marlborough always held well in hand a strong reserve 
of cavalry. 

Importance of light cavalry. 

Light cavalry are the eyes of an army ; an army without 
intelligence, like a ship without its reckoning, is in constant 
danger of disaster. 

Light cavalry gather up or destroy all resources which 
might be of use to an invading force. 

EXAMPLES. 

In 1534 Shah Tamasp, by means of his light horse, 
collected or destroyed all the forage and provisions within 
the invaded zone of operations, so that the Turks lost in 
two years 200,000 men : this experience will probably be of 
use to them in their approaching war with Russia. 

When the Russians, under Valerian ZuboflF in 1796, 
had crossed the Araxes, and had encamped on the plain 
of Mogan, the Persian King told his minister he was 
well aware that his troops could not withstand the cannon 
and regular troops of the Russian invading army ; but that 

c 
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Chap. i. he could and T^oald with his light eavaliy make a desert 
^^ "• round them. 

Qretbt Britain is happily exempt from inroads Of cayalry ; 
this simplifies the system of home defence. 

In India, if we shorten the line of advance of invaders 
from the north-west, by enriching our districts beyond the 
IndtMy we ought at any rate to arrange facilities for making 
an artificial desert when required. 

SiUadar cavalry. 

In British India a large portion of the native cavalry are 
called "Silladar,'"* or contract horse ; when well paid, so that 
their contract, or " Assamees,*" are at a premium, they are 
a very useful and trustworthy body of men — they ride their 
own horses, and this offers suitable employment for the 
Alison. sons of native military gentlemen. 

Alison, at page 692 of his eighth volume, has the follow- 
ing observations regarding Eastern cavalry: "Kutusoff 
brought up his dragoons to keep at a distance the increas- 
ing squadrons of the Spahis, but then was seen how 
inadequate the European is to encounter the Asiatic horse; 
in a moment the advancing mass of the Muscovites and 
Cossacks was charged in flank, pierced through, and over- 
thrown.'^ 

If the Russian cavalry were taken in flank by an over- 
powering body of Turkish cavalry, it is not very extraordi- 
nary that Asiatics, in this instance, proved victorious over 
European cavahy; but it would be far from correct to 
assert) as a general rule, that they are unable to encounter 
Asiatic horse. The annals of our Indian wars abundantly 
prove the contrary ; we have the recent examples of Mood- 
k^e and Sabraon; nevertlieless, individual horsemanship 
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should be attended to by all Europeans, who, serving in Chap. L 
the East, may have to encounter Asiatic horse. There is ^^- "• 
no doubt that they are strong riders, and manage their 
horses and weapons effectually. 

Steady marchivig. 

In making long marches the horses should move at their 
natural pace ; all irritation, even the clattering of stee^ 
scabbards, is objectionable, as fretting the horses, deadening 
the edge of the sabre, and affording notice of approach. 

The. natives of India prefer mares and geldings, par- 
ticularly when on secret expeditions : ^' A stallion horse is 
as a mocking friend, he neigheth imder every one that 
sitteth on him.^ The famous freebooter. Sheik Dullah, 
declared that he could always hear the steel scabbards of 
our regular cavalry, and neighing of their horses two miles 
off, particularly if in the vicinity of water ; and he arranged 
his reftige ground accordingly. 

Sdbr09 of cavalry. 

The sabre, if blunted by contact with a steel scabbard, 
will not cut through the quilted jacket of Asiatic horse- 
men — " the point ^' is always more effectual : the ancient 
Romans laughed at an enemy who raised his right arm to 
strike, and chose that moment for giving him the fatal 
^^ coup d^estoc.'*^ At Wagram, when the reserve cuirassiers Bogniat. 
passed to the front to charge, Napoleon called out, No 
Bobring^ ffite pointy givepoifd^ suiting the action to the word. Alison, vol. 

Marshal Saxe had his cavalry sabres blunted, exo^t ^» P' ^^^' 
near the point, and eventually gave them three sided 
straight lance swords four feet in length. 

c2 
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Chap. i. 

Art. ii. System of officering cavalry in India. 

Cadets are sent out to India expressly for the cavalry 
branch of the British Indian army, to which they remain at- 
tached during their entire service, unless they get on the staff, 
or are attached to local corps ; some attain a size and weight 
that would oppress a dray horse in a prolonged pursuit, or 
ardent charge ; others would, in a charge, require all their 
energies to enable them to retain their seats. Some change 
in this system would appear desirable; many infantry 
officers (light weights) would make good cavalry oflScers, if 
permitted to exchange. Where nature has deprived* a man 
of nerve and physical power to rule and restrain a charger 
it is vain to expect of that officer coup d'oBil, presence of 
mind, energy, or decision in action — his whole mind would 
be absorbed in keeping his seat; and we all know what 
influence the countenance of his European officer has on 
the native soldier. In the royal army an officer who finds 
himself unfit for one branch of the army (infantry or 
cavalry) may exchange, and this very properly is the 
case in the horse and foot artillery of the British Indian 
armies. 

Manoeuvres of cavalry 

Should be as little complex and difficult as possible ; this 
is in accordance with the British cavalry regulations: 
changes of front and position performed by the first line, 
are conformed to by the supports and reserves — rapid 
reformation after a charge — proper arrangement of supports 
and reserves, the whole kept well in hand ; and the com- 
bination of horse artillery fire with cavalry movements, are 
essential points. 
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Decker calls the last reserve the '' controller of events :'^ Chap, i; 
in cavalry manoeuvres in particular it is essential to have * ^ 
the last reserve. 

We asked the late General G , who had made the 

tour of India, and seen all the military stations of the 
Bengal army, what he thought of the British Indian army. 
He replied that each arm was superb and efficient ; but that 
each branch manoeuvred too exclusively, and without com- 
bining movements during peace, which would have to be 
put in execution in war ; this will of course be rectified by 
the camps of instruction. 



ARTICLE UI. — ARTILLERY. 
PREFACE. 

Artillery depends on infantry and cavalry for protection. Chap. i. 
or " integrity of ground," and in return, prepares the path ^^' ^' 
of victory, saves undue effusion of blood, and affords succour 
under reverses, if applied scientifically in time and place. 

We have been forewarned that in future wars science, not 
brute force, will decide battles ; the Eomans, in two battles, 
killed 200,000 men, having previously employed all the fenc- 
ing masters of the empire in teaching the soldiers the fatal 
coup d'^estoc ; but in the present century battles are gained, 
and objects attained without such savage efforts of individual 
strength. " L'^emploi de Tartillerie en grandes masses, est Thiroux In- 
une des necessites de la guerre 06 les batailles sont terribles struction 
et decisives ; malheur au General qui m^connaitrait cette p ^ ^^^^ ^ 
verity, car il pouvait perdre dans une seule affaire, le fruit d'Artillerie, 
des operations les mieux combinees.''' At the first battle of P* ^* 
Lutzen, 6th November, 1632, one-fourth of the combatants 
were killed on either side ; in the more modern battle. 
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Chap. i. fought scientifically, with concentrated artillery force, only 
' "^' one in fifteen of the combatants fell. On the 1st August, 

See tome i. 1803, General Wellesley was obliged to write to Colonel 
Lron^Ode- Stevenson, urging him to send even one gun to the guard 
Ieben*8 Cam- protecting his boats on the Godavery, as he had none to 
pagne en spare. The battle of Assayee was sanguinary, because the 
more ciyilized nation had not superiority in artillery ; the 
Despatches, Mahrattahs, in 1803, had heavy guns in position; the 
' '^' ' British could not follow up the victory on account of their 
Despatches, losses ; they had no reserve left. In all the battles in the 
^^•"^'P Punjaub the half-civilized Seikhs, under foreign sugges 
tion, put in position heavy guns, which over-matched our 
field* guns; this was so apparent, that the author took the 
liberty of forwarding to a high authority in India, the sub- 
stance of the following article on artillery, with a view to 
strengthen the opinions of the scientific officers of the 
Bengal artillery, that heavier ordnance should be used in 
the approaching renewed struggle for supremacy ; and cer- 
tainly the battle of Guzerat tended to prove that these opinions 
were well-grounded 5 the Seikhs had 500 pieces of cannon at 
the commencement of the war, conveniently situated for aid 
to any foreign European army that might have joined 
them, unencumbered by artillery. The system of batteries 
of position held ready equipped in dep6t, is that of Frederic 
the Great : we respectfully submit that this arrangement of 
heavy batteries of position to manoeuvre with the militia 
'or reserve force during peace, and support them in 
selected positions during war, in aid of our noble regular 
army manoeuvring, would enable Great Britain trium- 
phantly to repel any attempt at invasion, on the occasion 
of temporary absence of our naval safeguards, and any 
extraordinary conjunction of adverse circumstances. We 
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might then hope, with the aid of Providenoey to prove, that Chap. i. 
^^ La malediction est sur les incenses qui osent insniter le '^ ^^ 

territoire d^un grand peuple." Napoleon's 

proclamation 
to the army 
Concentrated fire of artillery is effeetwd^ not scattered fire, of reserve, 

dated Milan. 
Whoever peruses, with attention, the works of St. Oyr, 

Baron General Okounef, Baron Jomini, Le Bourg, and 
Imbert, cannot fail to be impressed with the opinion that 
in any Aiture wars Great Britain may have to snstain, artil- 
lery will have great force in establishing unexpectedly and 
rapidly, a preponderating concentration of missiles to open 
the way for bayonets and sabres. Great Britain has pecu- 
liar advantages in this respect, if pre-arranged ; one or two 
steamers might convey equipped batteries of position to 
join any corps d^arm^e about to fight in position, or if 
necessity should ever arise, prompt concentration of ord- 
nance might be made by rail. 

Napoleon had in Egypt 1,426 pieces of cannon; the 
expeditionary army in Algeria is still better equipped in 
artillery. Gustavus Adolphus owed much of his success 
to his artillery ; Turenne in his latter campaigns made 
scientific use of his artillery. 

At the battle of Friedland seventy guns, rs^idly con- 
centrated, filled a void which the Russians were about to 
enter; after this Napoleon made great and scientific use 
of concentric fire ; at Wagram he massed 100 guns to mask 
and ensure effect to his manoeuvres. At the battle '' De la Notice sor 
Moskowa,'' he supported Marshal Ney with eighty pieces of J'^™Pj^\^® 
cannon of the guard ; he won the battle of Lutzen, in 1813, parts 5 6 12 
with the aid of the concentrated fire of two batteries, one 14. 
of sixty-four under General Drouot, the other of forty-eight 
guns under General Gharbonnel. The Austrians had 438 
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Chap. i. pieces scattered along their line ; but the concentration was 
•"** rapid and effectual; "Oe furont deux batteries Tune de 

Thiroux, p. 64 et Tautre de 48 qui nous procurent la victoire." 

In war, as in mechanics^ in all application of forces^ the 
effect prodticed is equal to the mass, multiplied by the 
St. Cyr. 'delocity. 

G.O. Oporto, Wellington found the pace of oxen too slow for his bag- 

23 May, ffage-cars ; Frederic the Great had found them too slow for 

1809, Me- f. , J 

moirs de ^^^ bread-waggons. 

men Temps. All field artillery which has to accompany manoeuyring 
divisions should have the batteries horsed in an uniform 
manner, admitting of field-batteries being converted into 
horse artillery, by adding the number of horses required to 
convey the artillerymen into action. This might be done 
for important concentration, by leaving the bodies of the 
waggons under cover near the reserve, and taking the men 
into action with the two limbers. Horse artillery made too 
exclusive and expensive is apt to deteriorate the efficiency 
of the artillery generally ; but batteries attached to cavalry 
divisions ought to be always kept complete as horse 
artillery. We see no reason, however, why, each field- 
battery should not occasionally be equipped with additional 
horses to act with cavalry ; this amalgamation would 
strengthen the artillery, and quadruple its force in action. 
Etat Actuel I* is now an acknowledged fact, that when science regulates 
de TArtillerie tactical movements, " Les reserves de Tartillerie contribuent 
^ *°^" k arracher la victoire autant que celles d^infanterie et de 
la cavalerie."" So much is this maxim acknowledged in the 
Examen Russian corps d'armee, that they have reserve batteries of 
Raisonnee of |2-pounders, with mounted pioneers, to prepare roads for 
Okounef. rapid concentration. 
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Chap. i. 
Artillery is the appropriate preparatory arm in battle. Art. iii. 

St. Cyr states, that as before moving a mass of rock, a Statique de 

few pounds of powder are of use to shake and disconnect it ^* Guerre, 

. . . Paris, 1626 

from the mountain, to form in fact the " trouee '^ for inser- 
tion of the levers, even so, artillery concentrated fire should 
shake and disconnect a line, column, or square, before the 
charge. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Eighty pieces of cannon sent a tempest of bullets before Napier, 
the light troops, who coming on swiftly, and with the 
violence of a hail storm, were close followed by the broad 
black columns, in all the majesty of war.**^ 

All honour to Wellington and the British soldiers for 
resisting these storms ; but in future wars it will be as well 
to afford such infantry adequate support of artillery. 

'' L''artillery en avant'** is, in the French army, the pre- 
paratory order for an advance of the line, the requisite 
ground having been previously pointed out to each com- 
mander of a battery, and suitable arrangements made for 
" Integrity of ground for the preparatory arm.'* 

The orders of Suchet at Belchite were to charsre at the 
precise time when the artillery " avait ebranle la ligne.**' 

When Napoleon at Liitzen saw that his concentric fire Campagne 
of artillery had taken effect, he turned to a Polish General ®° ^^^^ par 
and said : " AUez h, Cracovie et dites que j'ai gagn6 une D'Odeleben 
bataille.'** traduit par 

Had it not been for this scientific use of his artillerv, ^- ^'^"®^ 

de Vitry, 

Napoleon, without an adequate force of cavalry, must have Paris, 1817. 
been defeated, perhaps taken. 
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Chap. i. 

Art. iii. Artillery as an arm of succour. 

EXAMPLES. 

When the British troops were taking up their position 

at Waterloo, they were insulted by two French batteries of 

horse artillery, supported by troops in column. General 

Gleis's Picton ordered two batteries to be concentrated against a 

Waterloo, p. column of the supporting infantry, " the havoc the guns 

^^^' made was terrific.^' 

At Vimiero when the reserve under Kellerman was 
Baron repulsed, an aide-de-camp of General Taviel adroitly placed 

Examen ^ battery oi succour, which gave time tor the iniantry to 
Raisonnee. reform and for the cavalry under Margaron to aid. 
Examen '^^^ reserve batteries at the battle "De la Katsbach'^ 

Raisonnee, p. afforded time for the columns of Sacken and D' York to 
^^' form. 

Jomim's When Benningzen, at Eylau, saw that his centre and 

TArt de la j^ft were endangered, he ordered up his reserve artillery ; 
216 ' ^ battery of eighty guns formed an efficient arm of succour. 

At Bautzen the advance of Marshal Ney was arrested 
Baron by a few guns adroitly placed by Kleist to take the columns 

Jomini. in flank. 

, . ., Berserve batteries were sent to the advance-guard under 

Jominis „ 

Histoire de Kellerman at Valmy, and proved an '' arm of succour. 

la Guerre de At Malplaquet the " Maison de Roi" and French guards 
tfo^^tOTneii. ^^^® bearing back the cavalry of Prince Eugene, when a 
p. 130. battery of cannon took them in flank. 

Quincy. At Marengo, after the victory was apparently won by the 

Jomini Austrians, and Melas had left the field, a concentrated fire 

tome xiii. p. from all the remaining artillery of the French on the head 
of the column of Zach (massed by Napoleon and Marmont) 
" Seme la mitraille dans ses rangs,**' whilst Desaix and 



287. 
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Victor followed up the blow, and Kellerman opportunely Chap. L 

charged the flank of the shaken column. This, perhaps, ^* 

changed the fate of nations. See also 

Alison, chap. 

Concentrated artillery fire should be directed opportunely on ^^• 
important points. 

EXAMPLES. 

The artillery of the young guard always acted " en Barons de 

masse**' at decisive moments, hence the confidence placed I>'Odeleben 
. .^ /. and Men- 

^^ ^*« fi^^- tholon. 

At Wagram the concentrated fire of 100 guns (rapidly 

massed by Lauriston, aide-de-camp of Napoleon) not only 

filled the void space vacated by the troops making the 

required movements, but bore back the Austrian line, and 

ensured success : " Ce furent le changement de front, Taile Melange's 

gauche en arri^re, execute par les ordres du Prince Euorene, . ^^ "^" ' 
o ' r o ' tome u. p. 

le feu des 100 pieces de cannon de la garde, dirig^ par le 262. 
General Lauriston, aide-de-camp de Napoleon, le mouve- 
ment du corps du Marechal Davoust qui touma toute 
Taile gauche de Tennemi, qui deciderent de la victoire." 

Professor Maz6 observes, " it cannot be denied that Na- 
poleon gained victory chiefly by the use he made of his 
reserve batteries.''' It must be admitted that he, in an 
especial manner, understood the scientific mode of concen- 
trating artillery force in time and place. These reserve 
batteries should be kept in repose under cover, until they 
are required to strike an important blow. 

The concentration must be prompt, 

EXAMPLES. 

At Friedland the French troops had taken up their 
assigned position, with the exception pf one corps d^arm^e, 
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Maze*8 
Jacobi, p. 
12. 



Okounefs 

Examen 

Raisonnee. 



the Russians were advancing^ in vast force to take 
advantage of the opening; this would have given them 
victory; but General Senarmont commanding the artil- 
lery was equal to the emergency ; he ordered up all the 
reserve batteries, placed thirty guns promptly in the void, 
opened them, and increased this battery by forty other 
guns, and thus arrested the advance of the Russians. 

The artillery reserve batteries are, as it were, held in the 
hand of the chief, if he retains near him an artillery aide- 
de-camp of rank, or the officer commanding artillery 
himself. 

" Little wars are bad,'** and so are little batteries : " Con- 
centrer une trfes forte masse d^artillerie sur un point, od 
Ton voudrait porter un eflfort decisif,'*" is a rule which will 
stand good in Great Britain, and there are ample means for 
carrying it out. 

Artillery as a point cPappui. 



EXAMPLES. 

Eighteen pieces of artillery on a circular mound, com- 
manding the field of Borrodino, paralyzed [the French 
attack, covered the Russian centre, and enabled their left, 
when twice broken, to close on this battery, which was not 
finally taken without 'immense loss to the French ; Caulin- 
court and Montbrun were amongst the killed. 
O * H' - -^^ Ramilies twenty-four guns served as a point d'^appui 
toire Mill- to the army of Marlborough, and prevented reinforcements 

taire, tome v. passing direct from the left of the French position to the 
p» 8. , 

pomt attacked. 

Memoires de '^^ Lowasitz 100 guns on two natural bastions (mounts 
men Temps. Humolka and Loboshberg) appuyed the flanks of the 
Prussian army. 



D'Aguilar. 
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At Ockn^ in Spain a heavy battery of guns served as a Chap. i. 
point d'appui to the French, and by its fire separated the ^' 
wings of the Spanish army. 

Artillery batteries are good points cTappui^ for a change of 
front or position. 

EXAMPLES. 

At Hohenkirch Frederic the Great was surprised by the 
Austrians under Daun and Laudon ; driven from his posi- 
tion the King caused ten 12-pounders to be placed on the 
heights of Sommeritz, and two other batteries aligned with 
them, served as points d''appui for the line to form on ; this Spectateur 
arrangement saved his army, and enabled the Prussians to ^ A^^' 
show front effectively close to the ground of their recent defeat. i848. 

We have seen that at Wagram 100 guns in battery 
covered a change of front and attack. 

In the British Indian Army the native troops have great 
confidence in artillery batteries as " points d''appui.''' 

Artillery as an arm of repulsion and detention, 

EXAMPLES. 

After the battle of Liitzen, Napoleon having entered 
Dresden wished to have crossed the Elbe, the Russians 
opposed the formation of a bridge with a battery of sixty jv,q , , , 
guns. Napoleon's order, " cent pieces de cannon," brought Campagne 
up 100 pieces of cannon, an arm efficiently repulsive. ^° ^*^®' 

At Waterloo — glorious hard-fought battle ! — twenty-four 
guns were all that could be massed to repel the final effort 
of the enemy, under Marshal Ney, whose attack was pre- 
ceded by the fire of a similar number of guns, which told t>^*™^°x 
with great effect and required charges of cavalry as well as p. 585. 
fire of artillery and infantry to repel. 
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Frederic the Great when retiring before Marshals Daun 
and Laudon made admirable use of his artillery as a re- 
pulsive arm, repelling all attempts of Laudon to charge his 
cavalry (retiring along the valley under constant protecting 
fire from the artillery) and securing time for his engineers 
to complete a bridge over the River Queis. 

How different the conduct of the Spaniards under General 
La Union, in 1794, when General Augereau forced the 
bridge of Ceret, passed his horse artillery over it, and took 
in the Col de Portaul (inclosed as it were in a net) 140 
pieces of cannon ; such is the difference between a retire- 
ment scientifically carried out on principles practised during 
peace, and a retreat hastily conducted with all the disorders 
incidental to such operations. 

Artillery in retirements affords powerful aid, 

EXAMPLES. 

Blucher when retreating before Napoleon after the battle 
of Vauchamps, February 14th, 1814, placed his guns on 
the chauss^e, the infantry in squares moving along the 
swampy fields on either side, the artillery firing by alter- 
nate half batteries ; they thus reached Ghampanbert, but 
Napoleon had sent 3,000 horse with artillery to head the 
Prussian column, the horse had arrived, the artillery had 
not come up as yet, Blucher with guns booming and bands 
playing, passed through Grouchy's cavalry, the gallant 
Colonel Shusheran (like Norman Bamsay at Fuentes 
d'Honor) charging at the head of his guns. This move- 
ment would have been perfectly practicable had the British 
army been required to retire along the paved road from 
Waterloo towards Brussels ; the infantry on either flank 
through the forest which has no underwood, the cavalry 
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making a detour ; but, what was fer better, the gallant Chap. i. 
troops held firm to their original ground. ^ ' "** 

ArtiUery as a repulsive arm may form harbours of refuge. 

EXAMPLES. 

One hundred and fifty guns sent from Paris were ranged 
up so as to protect the Creek of Berthaume outside Brest _, . , ^ 
Beads, and formed a harbour of refuge for the fleets of sulate. 
Brest and Ferrol. 

Napoleon has stated that if Admiral Brueis had decided 
on fighting at Aboukir he should have appuyed the left of 
his fleet on a heavy battery on the Isle Aboukir. " Si Gourgaud, 
Tisle avait ^t^ arm^e de quelques grosses pieces, ce vaisseau ™^ * ^* 
(tlje CuUoden when grounded) etait pris ;*" and no doubt that 
a concentrated fire from the Isle and the French fleet on 
each ship in succession would have added to Nelson'^s diffi- 
culties — the Admiral would probably in that case have in 
the first instance silenced or taken the heavy pieces of the 
Isle. 

Jomini thus describes (with reference to an invasion of 
England) good anchoring ground and place of refuge for 
troops disembarked, if a fortified port cannot be surprised. 
" Une langue de terre fiicile a retrancher, et k port^e d'un 
bon mouillage, afin qu''en cas de re vers, le rembarquement 
puisse se faire sans trop de precipitation et de perte, au 
moyen de cette presqu^'isle qui servirait de place d''armes ^ , 

pour mettre les troupes a Tabri pendant Foperation." art. 40. 

Baron Jomini in Article 40, Chapter V., discusses fully 
the subject of invasion of England, and says, '' La posterity 
regrettera pour Texample des si^cles a venir, que cette 
immense entreprise, n^ait pas ^td men^e h, sa fin, au du ^^ ^q 
moins tent^e. Quel mortel ne strait glorieux de contribuer p. 141. 
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Chap. i. au jugement du plus grand proems qui ait jamais ^t^ debatta 
entre deux grandes nations ! ! " observes the Baron. 

Let us not omit to have means of concentrating our 
batteries of " cent pieces de cannon''" on any such presqu'^isle. 
We have thousands upon thousands of noble dray and other 
draft horses ; it is only requisite that batteries of position 
in each district should be held ready in depdt fortresses^ 
on the system of Frederic the Great. These guns might 
be under cover in casemated towers secure against weather 
and against capture, ready for practice during peace with 
the reserve force and to take the field on any attempt at 
invasion. 

Frederic the Great under great strategic difficulties 
gained the battle of Leuthen by this system of keeping 
heavy batteries of position ready in his depot fortresses ; 
two batteries each of twenty 12-pounders joined him 
opportunely from Glogau, and mainly contributed to the 
celebrated victory. The battle of Waterloo would have 
been still more sanguinary to British troops had not 
Wellington changed his 6-pounders for 12-pounders pre- 
vious to the battle. 

When guns are held ready equipped in depot fortresses they 
may form refuge ground for discomfited trocps. 

EXAMPLES. 

When the Prussian cavalry in July, 1760, were hard 

pressed by the Austrian cavalry, the King directed them 

to retire on Bautzen ; a battery of position and a regiment of 

Histoire de la infantry were sent out of the fortress to form (with the 

Guerre de ^mu^ ^^ ^^g walls) refiige ground for the overmatched 
Sept An«, p. - 

205. cavalry. 
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Positions far artillery should be selected. Chap. i. 

Art. iii. 
EXAMPLES. 

" The army of Italy having twelve guns favourably Laspinasse. 
posted on the left on the heights near Castiglione and twenty 
on the right pushed the Austrians before it." 

At the battle of the Tagliaraento the batteries were con- Laspinasse. 
centrated and placed like bastions. 

The system of Frederic the Great (which we advocate as See Guibert's 
peculiariy adapted for defence of England, or rather to make ^^^^^ 
her so strong that no attempt at invasion would ever be made) 
enabled the King to pass rapidly with unencumbered armies, 
from a line on which he was inferior, to a line of communi- 
cation where the enemy were unprepared ; he then drew 
from the fortresses of his new base, batteries of position, and 
unexpectedly fell on the flank or rear of his astonished foes, 
as he did at Leuthen and in Bohemia. 

If we had means to mass on any threatened part of the 
coast of Kent or Surrey two batteries of position each of 
100 guns and howitzers, no presqu'isle could be fortified 
nora ny invading fleet land troops ; the guns having integrity 
of ground secured to them by corps d'^arm^e and the reserve, 
would repulse any such attempts and render the formation 
of artificial deserts unnecessary, or if a landing were effected 
would insure the capture of " les incenses."" 

Positions for artillery should have advantage of ground. 

EXAMPLES. 

At the battle of Eylau two Prussian 6-pounders under Essai sur 
Decker, advantageously placed behind a ridge, opposed for I'Organisa- 
four hours a battery of 12-pounders, dismounting several tiUerie. 
guns. 
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Chap. i. Decker observes that French officers understand so well 

Art III 

the advantage of good positions for artillery, that officers of 
Back's other nations would do well to study their modes of avail- 

Decker, ing themselves of slight rises of ground or other cover; and 
he gives much useful information on this important subject. 
Admitted that British artillerymen scorn to screen their 
persons, yet they should, whenever practicable, prevent their 
guns being dismounted or knocked over, which they would be, 
if exposed against guns under cover ; this should be attended 
to in camps of exercise. 

Olive in the commencement of his career, evinced his 
genius for war, by availing himself of ground to counter- 
balance the great superiority of the French artillery. 

Bogniat and Jomini praise and laud the skill and science 
evinced by Wellington in availing himself of advantage of 
ground. 

At the battle of the Baab the French artillery were sa 
judiciously placed that this arm contributed greatly to the 
success of the day. Lieut.-Colonel Fascing, who com- 
manded the opposing Austrian artillery, quotes their 
example as worthy to be imitated. " The artillery does not 
neglect the smallest ditch, the most trifling accident of 
ground to shelter the guns, and this is what may be called 
being perfect masters of our forces." 

At Breslau the Austrian artillery were so skilfully put in 
position that the Prussians could not advance against 
any part of the position not enfiladed. 

We might notice Torres Vedras, Waterloo, Busaco, and 
numerous British prearranged positions, were it not that our 
rule prescribes rather to cite examples and adduce informa- 
tion not so well known to British officers in general. 
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Guns are not safe in a Tillage unless aU combustibles are Chap. i. 
removed. Art. iii. 

EXAMPLES* 

At Hohenkirch the Prussian guns inside the village were 
worse than useless ; when the fire subsided the Austrians 
turned the captured Prussian guns on the retiring troops of 
the King. 

At Rohrbeck (battle of Donnewitz) the guns being within Okounef, 
the village could not be got off, when the village was set on P* 
fire. 

Marshal Victor when defending the position of Prob- 
sheida, had his batteries ranged like bastions on the flanks 
of the village, integrity of ground being retained by columns 
in reserve ; repeated attacks were repulsed by showers of 
grape followed up by advances of the columns of reserve of 
infantry and cavalry, 

Batteries of reserve^ and masked batteries. 

Impulsion of masses in sufficient force on important 
points being the means of victory, artillery massed sud- 
denly must of necessity contribute to success. 

EXAMPLES. 

The 210 pieces of artillery scattered along the Austrian 
line at Leuthen had no effect against the forty guns brought ^ 
from Glogan, and put opportunely in position on the left Spectateur 
flank of the long extended Austrian line — the Austrians ^iiitaire, 
had not reserve batteries well in hand. " In war faults 
may be remedied but not those of Time.'' Charfe"^* 

At the battle of Megnano (1799) the Republican forces 
were gaining the battle, when the gallant Austrian Com- Alison 
niander Kray wrested victory from them by leading on the Ch. xxviii. 

d2 
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Alison. 
Ch. Ixxii. 



Life of 
Conde. 



Chap, i, reserve of FroBlich, supported by two batteries of heavy 
^ • "'• artillery ; these reserve forces had been held under cover 

Jomini,tome " derri^re ca-di-davi." 
xi. p. 190. 

Unexpected concentration of fire of artillery is decisive. 

EXAMPLES. 

When the advanced guards of the allies and French met 
unexpectedly in 1813, near Donnewitz, the fire of the 
battery unmasked by Tawenzein arrested the Italian troops 
under Count Bertrand. 
LordMahon's At. the battle of Racroy, 1643, the Spaniards had masked 
a battery of cannon by infantry, the guns were unmasked as 
the French cavalry came down ; the charge was repulsed 
with great loss. 

At the battle of Jena, a Saxon regiment, 3,000 strong, 
was reduced to a few hundred men in eight minutes by 
being exposed unexpectedly to a battery firing grape. Con- 
centration of fire does not necessitate the assembly of enor- 
mous batteries in one line : at Polotsk 36 ffuns from three 
batteries concentrated their missiles on one head of a 
column. The Chief having indicated the key or point to be 
breached, the artillery General would order the requisite 
number of batteries to concentrate their fire on that point, 
each battery taking up the most convenient ground in front 
of its original position, and with reference to the support 
afforded; the respective batteries firing shot or grape as 
best for their distances and ground ; unity of action and 
object is the grand desideratum. Thiroux gives the follow- 
ing as the reason for the discontinuance of battalion guns : — 
" L'^experience ay ant demontre qu''il n''y a que les feux 
centralis^es et les batteries nombreuses qui produisent de 
grands efFets."*** 



Okounef, 
Examen 
Raisonnee, 
p. 332. 
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Rapidity of movement is therefore essential to effect Chap. i. 

Art. iii. 
EXAMPLES. 

In 1672 M. de Clauson, then encamped near Wolfen- 
buttel, having occasion for an expedition of more than ordi- 
nary rapidity, consulted M. de Vrigrilles, a distinguished 
artillery oflScer, who, by leaving one waggon of each gun 
behind, increased his horses sufficiently to carry his artillery- French Aide 
men and his guns into action with horse artillery celerity Memoire, 
and effect, on an important point. 

At the battle of Brienne, 1st February, 1813, Nicketin, 
who ,commanded Sacken'^s artillery, left half his guns on the ^jjg^jj ^ ^ 
ridge of Trannes to admit of his taking thirty-six guns into p. 29, 4th 
action more rapidly. edition. 

On the Continent cavalry aid artillery in any difficulty. 

EXAMPLE. 

When Sacken's Russian troops were overpowered by Alison, 
Napoleon in person at Montmiral, 11th February, 1814, ^'^^ ^^"* 
fifty hussars and hulans aided in bringing off each of the 
Russian guns over very heavy ground, attaching their lasso 
ropes and pulling from their saddles. 

In India the stallion horses do not admit of this aid 
being afforded, but it is to be hoped that this disadvantage 
will be remedied: the more tractable horse is better than the 
" mocking friend/' 

Fire of Artillery 

Is the most destructive down a gentle slope of ground as 
at Waterloo; it is but of little use from below against troops 
on heights (de has en haut), nor is it destructive when 
plunging from lofty heights such as Dover, Aden, or 
Gibraltar. 
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EXAMPLES. 
Chap. i. 

Art. iii. In 1794 the Spaniards had 260 guns perched upon emi- 

nences near Figueras on the Eastern Pyrenees ; the plunging 
shot produced but little effect. Figueras fell, though amply 
supplied with ammunition and having a garrison of 9,000 
men. 

In 1762 the French army had passed the Weser at 

Military Hoxter, the French troops were drawn up on the plain 
Beconnois- ^ i n- 

sance, by between the castle of Furstenberg and Hoxter ; the allies 

Captain Wil- occupied the heights on the left bank, they cannonaded the 
Mavne French posts and troops for an entire day, but their fire 

being plunging, caused the loss only of two men ! 

General Jomini observes of artillery, " Pour lui con- 
Precis sur server son plus grand effet on se garde de la placer sur des 
FArt de la eminences trop plongeantes, mais bien sur des terrains 
Ch. vii.' Art. P^^^-^ ^^ ^^s talus en glacis." We were glad to observe 
43. that this is being attended to at Aden and Dover — case- 

mated horizontal batteries are most effectual, " Ce n'^est pas le 
p. 406. ' nombre de coups qui decide du succ^s mais la justesse du tir.*" 

It is not proper to tmlimber light guns on a plain toUhout 
cover at long distances against heavy guns in position. 

EXAMPLES. 

In the earlier battles in the Punjaub our light guns were 
unlimbered at ranges more suitable to the heavy guns 
opposed to them. At Guzerat our heavy batteries of posi- 
tion knocked over the Seikh guns, science guiding and means 
suitable being afforded. 

When heavy guns are on lofty walls of forts in India 
they cannot in general be depressed sufficiently to carry 
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their shot direct. We recollect a gun at the siege of Chap. i. 
Asseerghur was slung by cables to two trees as a means of ^ * ^"* 
depressing it suflBciently — it was repeatedly struck but re- 
covered after the shock and vibration, and had more atten- 
tion paid to it than perhaps it deserved. 

To admit of guns acting with suitable audacity the batteries 
must be supported, 

EXAMPLE. 

It is said that before Frederic the Great attended to the 
above essential rule, the Prussian artillery were accustomed 
*' s''etablir trop loin de Tennemi, et sur le crete des hauteurs- 
Infantry and cavalry should not only afford integrity of 
ground or support to the artillery, but be held ready to take 
instant advantage of the confusion caused by the guns ; the 
three arms should act in perfect co-operation. General 
Okounef writes that as the artillery must be protected, 
" II faut absolument qu'^elle soit secondee par Tune des deux 
armes dans son action, et qu^elle sache bien manceuvrer avec 
les deux.'' 

Unless gun carriages are tested during peace in camps of 
exercise or otherwise^ they may break doum or be useless in 
time of war, 

EXAMPLES. 

" Colonel Stevenson and I were obliged to use our brass General 
1 2-pounders, and I am sorry to say we broke the axletrees ^^^^^^^^^7 *o 
of every carriage we had.'' These 1 2-pounders had pro- Stewart, 
bably never been used excepting on smoothed parade 
grounds. If batteries of position manoeuvred during peace 
with the reserve or militia force, they would pass over 
broken and intersected ground ancf the axletrees break and 
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Chap. i. be repaired then without much expense or trouble ; but in 
Art. iii. action such breakages cannot be repaired in time. 

Siege Ordnance — concentration of fire is required at a siege, 
perhaps as much as in the field. 

m 

EXAMPLES. 

The French after defining the breach at Giudad Rodrigo, 
fired salvos of forty-six guns. 

« 

Sir Thomas Graham, in September, 1813, opened fifty- 
four guns, at 7 A.M., 7th September, against the castle of 
Despatches, ^^' Sebastian with such concentrated effect that at 1 P.M. a 
vol. X. p. 100. flag of truce was hung out and the place surrendered. 

At Almeida, the French fired salvos of sixty-five guns, 
" the ground trembled, the castle bursting into a thousand 
Napier, vol. pieces gave vent to a column of smoke, the whole sunk into 
111. p. ^ . ^ shapeless mass.*" Something of this kind would have 
good effect in a camp of exercise in summer. With clay 
the representation of a fortress tower might be made at very 
little expense — mining and breaching might be practised 
conjointly. 

Our batteries of position and equipped trains should not be 
liable to capture. 

EXAMPLES. 

The guns captured in the minor fort of Oustrin, put 

Vandamme in 1806, in possession of means for taking the 

more important fortresses of Griogau and Breslaw. 

See Hifltory ^° 1800, Buonaparte*'s first object of attainment was Pavia 

de la Cam- and the magazines; there he found 500 pieces of ordnance 

1800^ ^ ^^'y equipped for his ftiture operations. Milan and the 

Milanese were at his mercy after this capture. Fas est 

etiam ab hoste doceri. 
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When an enemy establishes himself in a position with heaty Chap. L 
guns under coiser, the attack should {like a siege opera-- ^^' "^* 
tion) be a matter of calculation* 

EXAMPLES. 

When Napoleon saw that the Turks had heavy guns in 
position at Embabah in Egypt, he said on taking down his 
glass, '* they are not prepared to manoeuvre on the plain \" 
he took his measures at leisure. The Turkish entrenched 
camp at the junction of the Jantra and Danube was made 
untenable by shells fired in salvos. 

Thirty howitzers placed in battery behind a " Maison de Montholon, 
Fauberg,*"' at Vienna, caused the surrender of the Austrian ^^. "' 
capital after the battle of Ekhmuhl. 

Howitzers are very powerful pieces of ordnance when 
suitably used, the shells pass over inequalities of ground, 
and reach an enemy's reserves held under cover from direct 
shot. 

At the battle of Donnewitz 12-pounders fired shells into 
the village of Bohrbeck and set it on fire in a few 
minutes. 

The hill forts in India are no longer impregnable ; at 
Asseerghur, shells were fired night and day, sometimes in 
salvos, at other times in quick succession, one shell follow- 
ing another, searching for entrances to magazines ; a shell 
went down a passage into an apartment under ground where 
the wife of the commander of the fortress and her attendants 
had taken refuge, her arm was broken — the Kelledar in hie 
consternation offered to surrender, and did so against the 
wishes of the garrison. 
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Qjj^p J Substitutes for guns and carriages. 

Art. iii. 

EXAMPLES. 

An officer of the name of Flint in the early wars of the 
Camatic used date trees as guns. The Tyrolese, in 1809, 
used larch trees, hored as cannon. Lieut. George Twem- 
low being left in command of one gun at the fort of Bharah 
on the Ohamparun frontier in 1813-14, increased his ord- 
nance by scooping out forest trees in half cylinders, hooping 
them up tightly with iron bands and cement, they looked 
well on the walls on each side of the brass 6-pounders, and 
would, no doubt, have stood some rounds of grape at close 
quarters. 

When Olevenza was invested by General Cole*'s division 
in 1811, the French commander having guns, but not field 
carriages, mounted the guns on carts of the country. 

Temporary carriages might easily be made of blocks of 
wood to admit of heavy guns being put in position to fire 
from the ground, the trunnions inserted in trunnion holes 
in the blocks ; and coins used for elevation. 

Manoeuvres of artillery 

Should be simple, calculated to place guns in position 
rapidly ; to change front, retire by alternate divisions or 
half batteries, and generally conform to the infantry and 
cavalry movements, taking up as little space as possible, and 
therefore seldom moving in single column or column of sub- 
divisions. The modes of taking guns up heights might be 
shewn in camps of exercise. We well recollect the excite- 
ment which was experienced by all parties in taking the 
heavy guns up the hills towards Muckwanpoor, in Nepal, 
in 1814-15 ; they were taken up in succession by puUies, 
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bands playing, infantry cheering, the artillery officer occa- Chap. i. 
sionally seated on the gun directing and encouraging. 

Field Marshal Kavichio de Peretsdorf (the translator of 
Decker) lauds the care taken on the practice ground, near 
Vienna, to make officers of all arms of the Austrian army 
cognizant of the effects to be obtained by the perfect com- 
bination of the three arms. 

Artillery in mountain warfare. 

The fire of guns " de has en haut**' being of but little effect, 
artillery is not much used in mountain warfare; a few 
howitzers carried on mules are of use, also long ranging fire- 
arms of infantry, rifles, or muskets firing " balles forcees,*" 
that is to say with reduced windage. 

When Buonaparte crossed the Alps by the St. Bernard 
Pass, in 1800, he adopted the following plan for conveying 
his field guns : — " On avait prepare a Tavance une centaine 
de troncs d'arbre, creuses de mani^re a pouvoir recevoir 
les pieces qui y etaient fixees par les tourillons ; a chaque 
bouches feu ainsi disposee, 100 soldats devaient s'atteler.'*' 
The band of eacfh regiment accompanied, playing national 
airs, and at difficult places the *' pas de charge''' gave new 
vigour to the soldiers, who had wine and food liberally 
served out to them. 

Ammunition of artillery. 

The British field artillery have unfixed their missiles 
from the powder which projects them ; we doubt whether 
this is an advantage ; the continental nations do not appear 
to have followed the example, considering, probably, that the 
" lodgement" or indentation caused by the droopino* of un- 
fixed shot is sooner effected. Fixed ammunition for field 
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Chap. i. artillery might safely be carried in cellaret-shaped boxes of 

Art. iii. convenient, size for crossing rivers, when the ammunition 

may have to be put into boats. 
See Bulletin Ammunition waggons are (in action) put as for as prao^ 

des Science ticable under cover, and groups of led horses are kept as far 

tome ii. p. ^ possible out of fire ; they otherwise produce much con- 

666. fusion in action. 

Proportion of artillery to other arms. 

This should depend on circumstances and on calculation. 
Maz6*s "Frederic ne se bomait pas k feire usage des pieces de 

rans ^lon Q^mpagne, il s^'appuyait encore certain parties de la ligne, 
Jomini'8 Vie par des batteries compos^es de gros calibres, tirees des places 
de Frederic, fortes les plus voisines." We ought in England to have a 
203 suflBcient number of batteries of reserve to insure superiority 

of artillery on any point attacked. 

Frederic, by this system, was enabled when overmatched 
in Moravia to change his base into Bohemia so as to give 
his retirement the advantages of an invasion ; retreating from 
the superior Austrian forces, he advanced on the Russian 
troops and defeated them. ^ 

British armies have never had decided superiority in 

D t h 8 artiUery, The Duke of Wellington on the 18th October, 

vol. ix. p. 1812, wrote to Earl Bathurst : — " This army has never had 

^01. ^ith it an equipment of ordnance at all consistent with its 

numbers C again, " your Lordship will find that in the 

battle of Salamanca the French army had more than twice 

the number of pieces of ordnance that we had.'''* 

The Mahrattahs and Seikhs contrived previous Uy the 
battle of Guzerat to have in position superiority of ordnaiioe* 
Our American colonists took our ships of war on strategic 
«al0«ktioi^; the Constitution- s broadside wtas 251 Ks-Jiaavier 
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than that of tho Guerriere ; the United States threw (in Chap. i. 
each round) at the Macedonian 336 lbs. weight of missiles 
more than she could return ; so the Java had 251 lbs. less 
than the Constitution ; the Peacock^ sloop, 105 lbs. less in 
broadside than the Hornet ; the crews had nearly equal dis- See Alison, 
proportion, the Constitution having 21 6 men more than her ^^- Ixxxii. 
first opponent, the United States 185 men more than the 
Macedonians the Constitution 116 men more than the Java^ 
the Jlornet fifty-two more than the little Peacock. 

The British ship Guerriere had seventy-nine killed and 
wounded, the American only fourteen ; the Macedonian had 
lOi shot down, the United States only twelve ; the Java 124, 
the Constitution only fifty. 

The Americans won these battles strategically, they 
brought to bear superior masses and select crews ; but when 
the Shannon met the Chesapeake on more equal terms, the 
British vessel boarded and took the American, though the 
superiority was still in favour of the Chesapeake, she having 
52 lbs. weight of broadside and seventy men more than the 
Shannon. 

When the British brig Pelican, of eighteen guns, met on See Chap. vi. 
14th August, 1813, the American brig Ar^us, of twenty ^^ Strategy 
guns, the American had the larger crew and the greater particulars. 
number of guns, but the British threw 34 lbs. in each broad- 
edde more than the American, and the weight of metal told 
against numbers. 

In siege equipments our army in Spain was so deficient, 
that scientific calculation of time was quite impracticable : 
the insignificant cattle of Burgos defied the efforts of Wel- 
lington and the British army from the 11th to 17tb October^ 
and the siege had finally to be turned into a blockade; even 
1;h& British guards and German legion oould not take ^a 
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Chap. i. unbreached castle. " Some of the men stormed even the 
Art. 111. gj,^ ijjjg^ ^^^ ^jjg ^g^g ijjiiej jj2 one of the embrasures of that 

Despatches, line, and I had the satisfaction of seeing that if I could 
608 ^^ ^ breach the wall of the castle we should carry the place'''' ! ! 

The detention at Burgos enabled the French to reinforce 
their army of Portugal by the cavalry of the army of the 
North,' and by 10,000 men from France, so that Wellington 
in consequence of the inadequate supply of artillery means 
was obliged to retreat across the rivers Carrion, Pisuerga, 
and Duero, and only saved his army by great science and 
determination in effectins: a junction with General Sir Row- 
land Hill, and taking up a strong position on the heights 
between Rueda and Tordesillas. On the 31st October, 
1812, the Duke wrote, " I think my junction with Hill on 
the Adaja is now quite certain, and that I have got clear in a 
most handsome manner of the worst scrape I ever was in.^* 
All this occurred from an inadequate proportion of siege 
artillery, the retrograde movement lost Madrid and all its 
resources ; of such consequence is time in war. 

Jacobi, of the Prussian service, and Mazd, of the French 
artillery, after enumerating the deficient preparation of the 
ordnance arm in England, observe, " II faut dans ce pays un 
temps considerable pour la formation complete d"'un corps 
d'^arm^e susceptible d''entrer en campagne.*"* We may be 
assured, however, that the authorities who have recognized 
the advantages of camps of instruction will soon remedy all 
defects of our military administration, and combine the 
several arms efiectually. 

The people of Great Britain should not hesitate to defray 
the expenses requisite to make us at least equal to our neigh- 
bours in weight of metal. Marshal Davoust exacted a contri- 
bution of <£* 1,600,000 from the city of Hamburgh ; Alison has 
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proclaimed that the town of Glasgow alone could pay four Chap. i. 
millions, and find the contribution less burdensome than ' "^* 
that exacted from Hamburgh. Chap. Ixxi. 



ARTICLE IV. — ENGINEERS. 

The engineer corps has attached to it the sappeis and Chap. i. 
miners, a very valuable description of soldiers. The ' ^^* 
engineers may be considered the scientific branch of the 
army. 

The officers of the engineers have published the "British 
Aide-Memoire ;" this work and the improvements in 
operation since the camps of exercise have been established 
preclude the necessity for our saying much on this branch 
of the army, the scientific duties of which are so ably con- 
ducted both in Europe and in India. What suggestions 
we offer are intended more for the notice of officers of the 
other arms. 

Napoleon, Caesar, St. Oyr, Jomini, and all authors of 
reputation have prescribed the rule, " In war act in accord- 
ance with the rules of fortification.*" 

Wellington pre-eminently understood how to multiply 
forces by adaptation of ground, witness Busaco and 
Waterloo ; like Caesar, the great Duke permitted not dead 
ground ; if an enemy advanced towards an apparent opening 
or weak part, he was exposed in course of his advance to 
unexpected flank and front fire, and when weakened physi- 
cally and morally he was energetically charged and driven 
back, reserves coming up as required. French officers are 
particularly enjoined to study ground. Suchet, for example, Thiers' Con- 
in April, 1800, rallied behind the River Var " in a position s^^^te, vol i. 
which had long^ furnished a study for the officers of (^^ampbeirs 
engineers.""* Translation. 
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Chap. i. Napoleon observed, '^ the principles of field fortificatioD 

Art iv. require improvement ; this important branch of war has 

made little progress since the time of the antaents.^^ The 
positions taken up at Gressy, Poictiers, Busaco, and Torres 
Vedras^ would tend to shew that British engineers study 
their profession ; all officers of the army should do so like- 
wise, a captain or lieutenant may have to seize and retain 
until reinforced, an important key or post. 

In the French army the officers of engineers with their 

companies of sappers and miners have the specific duty 

assigned them previous to a battle of making the ground 

occupied by the artillery and troops as much under cover as 

practicable ; thus General Pelet observes with . reference to 

the battle of Esling, '^ Mais n''etait-ce pas aux officiers du 

Felet*8 genie, des corps d^arm^e, n''etait-ce pas aux Gren^raux Eogniat 

Memoires, ^^ Lasouski a disposer le terrein occup^ par les troupes, 

360. a>insi que les villages d^Aspern et d^ Esling.'''' The General 

proceeds to say that the greater the danger apprehended the 

more science should be resorted to with a view to gain force 

by occupation of ground. " Nous avons vu sur tons les 

champs de bataille les officiers du genie s^occuper spontane- 

ment des dispositions passageres, ou du moins reclamer des 

ordres necessaires. Quel serait sans cela leur service un 

Page 361. jo^r d'^afi'aire, avec leur compagnies de sapeurs," &c. 

But every officer commanding a portion of a position 
taken up in course of operations in actual warfare should be 
enabled to suggest to the engineers what alterations would 
strengthen their post, leaving it to them to judge whether 
time and their means would admit of the work. In the camps of 
exercise on those days assigned for taking up positions, 
written reports would suffice ; by this system, in ooursa of 
time, government would obtain scientific information regard.- 
ing all the strong positions in circles round the metropolis 
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and dockyards with the adrantage of the positions being Chap. i. 
actually tried by troops drawn up and reported on, aa well aa ^ ^^^ 
preparing plans thereof and memoirs on the ground inter- 
vffliing between one position and the next stronger one, with 
directions showing how to close the direct line of retirement. 

If corps d'arraee or divisions could be established in each 
county, so that each general officer had at all times his 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers under his own 
command, and permission and authority occasionally to call 
forth the batteries of position or reserve, the military 
strength of Great Britain would soon become (without much 
additional expense) commensurate to the stake at issue : 
the wealth of the merchants, the safety of femilies, the 
stability of our glorious constitution, and the honour and 
welfere of our beloved sovereign. 

If divisions cannot be cantoned during peace in complete 
corps d'^arm^e, all present and acting together, it is the more 
requisite that camps of exercise should every year assemble. 



FIELD WORKS AND POSITIONS. 

In field defences unexpected obstacles detaining troops under 
fire are effective. 

EXAMPLES. 

The rivulet Fontanone at Marengo, and the little brook Jomini,Preci8 
of Papelotte at Waterloo, checked the assailants under fire, 4f ^'^^^ ^®^* 
'* Ce fiit le miserable ruisseau de Papelotte qui for9a Ney, ch. iv. * 
d''attaquer le centre de Wellington, an lieu d'assaillir la art. 30, 
sanohe comme il en avait Fordre.'' P' ' 

At Wagrara, the Austrian soldiers had dug holes for 
protection against cold, perhaps also against shot: these 

E 
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holes, occupied by light infentry, frustrated several charges 
of the French cavalry ; being unexpected obstacles. 

The English suffered loss at Bannockbum 4x>m covered 
pits near a morass. 

The holes are called ^' Baraques du camp creus^ dans la 
terre ou s'^etaient caches les tirailleurs Autrichiens.^^ Such 
excavations may very readily be made in the chalk and 
sand formations of British positions. 

The dispatches of the Duke of Wellington elucidate the 
advantage of not disclosing intended forces or obstructions : 
the field defences of England should be undisclosed as 
regards actual positions. 

Apparent defective positions may cover realty strong ground. 

EXAMPLES. 

,, . , In 1760, Frederic the Great drew up his troops in a de- 

Memoirs de '^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

mon Temps, fective position one hundred yards in front of his selected 
ground in the hope to induce attack. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley recommended this course to Colonel 
Stevenson in 1803 against the Mahrattahs. 

The Mahrattahs put this in practice at Assayee and more 
recently at Maharajpoor, so that the British reserves came 
first into action at the latter battle. 

In 1759, General Wedel attacked the Bussians at Kay, 
in a position where their first line covered their real strong 
ground and restricted the front of attack. " Les Busses 
etaient bien post^s (observes the King) on ne pouvait aller 
^ eux que par un front de sept bataillons de largeur resserr^ 
des deux cot^s par des marais. Les Busses etaient comme 
en derai lune sar trois lignes.'''' Wedel broke through the 
first line, but when he wished to attack the second (the real 
position) he found his troops were under such a concentric 



Memoir of 

General 

Littler. 
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fire of artillery from different batteries crossing their fire, Chap. i. 

that they could not be resisted. " On fit k trois reprises de ^^' 

nouveaux efforts mais en vain," the position was so arranged tt.^ • j i 

that the assailants could not plant sufficient artillery against Guerre de 

it : Wedel was oblifjed to retire after losing from five to six ^^P* ^°^' ^^ 

... . Frederic 

thousand men. Many such situations might be selected in 267. 

England — the marshes contracting the fronts of approach, 

could be made artificially in a few hours. 

Long extended continued closed lines are weak and easily 
turned or taken. 

EXAMPLES. 

The continued fortified lines of the French were sur- 
prised or forced by Marlborough, whereas the entrenched 
camps of Prince Maurice and of Frederic Henry of Nassau 
were never forced ; they had interior entrenched positions 
" k la Csesar.'' 

The French might have entered the lines of Torres 
Vedras (twenty-nine miles in extent), but had they ventured 
within, they must have fought on ground selected by the 
Duke and his engineers 5 they would have been taken in 
flank without the cavalry portion of their army being able 
to aid them, and driven into morasses flanked by batteries 
of cannon which could only be silenced by superior batteries Bulletin des 
" elev^es sur leur glacis, travail long qu'on n'*entreprend que r5?^.°^.®^ 
devant une forteresse.^' 

No doubt such lines could be made round London in 
case of actual necessity. 

Oaesar^s lines were never continued : they were positions 
naturally strong, strengthened by art, admitting of con- 
centrated movements of attack on interior lines, so as to 
overwhelm an enemy who ventured within, one legion sup- 

E 2 
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porting the other, and attacking the assailants in inmt, 
flanks, and rear, on ground pre-arranged. 

The French lines at Alexandria, in Egypt, are somewhat 
on this plan ; they are heights under protection of the walls 
of Alexandria, and of three forts erected by Colonel Cretin 
under Napoleon'*s direction ; they are calculated to receive 
an invading army which may have seized on the city. 

Strong positions should be turned. 

The French position in front of Bayonne was under £re 
of the works of Bayonne ; right rested on the Adour, fnmt 
(Covered by a morass occasioned by a rivulet which runs into 
the Adour, the right of the centre rested upon the morass, 
its left upon the River Nive — the left was between the 
Rivers Nive and the Adour, and well appuyed. 

The Duke of Wellington turned this strong position by 
crossing the Nivelle in a series of operations between the 
9th and 13th December, 1813 ; and thus without undue 
effusion of blood obtained all the commercial and financial 
resources of the ports south of the Adour. 

The strong positions of Moita and Guarda were in like 
manner turned by Wellington. 

Defiles should be either crowned or turned. 

EXAMPLES. . * 

In January, 1810, 6azan''s division of the French army 
in Spain crowned the hills which commanded the gorge of 
the Daspinas Perros, and thus obtained possession of the 
gorge and of the pass of Puerto del Rey . 

Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., crowned in succession the 
formidable defiles leading by Jellalabad to Caubul, and 
carried the retrieving army triumphantly and without undue 
loss to the Afghan capital, recovering all the prisoners and 
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restoring the British prestige which had suffered from the Chap. i. 

.Aj!*t iv 

disasters previously occurring in those passes. 

The famous Cheriaghatty pass in Nepal was turned by Eye-witness. 
Ochterlouy, by the valley of the Raptee, a demonstration 
only being made in front. 

Natural positions are preferable to fortresses, excepting those 
required as depots. 

EXAMPLES. 

Frederic the Great has stated that a natural position, 
like that of Pima in Saxony, is better than many fortresses. 

Busaco was an ordinary mountain position, but in Wel- 
lington's hands it was rendered impregnable. 

In India strong positions are abundant^ but water is not 
always available. 

It is therefore desirable not to be precipitate in attacking 
such positions ; an enemy not having water must retreat, 
and may then be taken at advantage. The investing force 
can always get water by the modes prescribed by Caesar and 
Baber, viz., sinking wells in the beds of apparently diy 
channels. 

Baber in his commentaries states that by sinking a few 
feet in the dry bed of any channel in India, water will be 
found, however dry the bed may apparently be. Had 
Saber's plan been followed the disasters in the Nufobsk Pass, 
hi 18^0, Tttight pty)bably have been averted. - '^ '• 

'The ]^eopl0 of former ages were accustomed ifcdliSi^edn 
" high places with water sure,'*' and, accordingly, most of the 
plateaus of mountains of moderate height in India, which 
have at their feet fertile valleys, will be found on examina- 
tion to have old lakes and tanks, which only require to have 
the dams repaired, again to collect water, so as not only to 
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Chap. i. make the table land habitable above the line of miasma of 
' ^^' the valleys, but also serve to irrigate terrace cultivation. 

Malcolm Peth, on the Mahabaleshwur hills, near Poonah, 
might be made into a natural fortress for 20,000 men, or 
admitting of being defended by 5,000, and water to any ex- 
tent be collected to irrigate the slopes and valleys below. 

A position is imperfect unless all parts can be supported. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mavne's Re- "^^ Dresden, in 1813, the allies were apparently strongly 
connoisance. posted on heights along the left bank of the Elbe ; but the 
eagle eye of Napoleon detected that the left wing was 
separated from the rest by the ravine of Plauen and the 
Welseritz ravine. Napoleon struck off 10,000 men from 
the isolated wing before it could be supported. 

Prince Eugene, in 1706, defeated the French army 
divided by the River Doire. 

Montecuculi, in 1664, allowed a portion of the Turkish 
army to cross the River Raab, then attacked and threw the 
Turks back into the river with great loss. 

If we appui one wing of our force on a navigable river ^ we 
ought to have command on its stream. 

EXAMPLE. 

Gleig's Bri- The advanced division of the British army landed to 
tish Army at g^^^g^^j^* jf^^ Orleans in 1814, was taken in flank bv an 

American ship of war and a schooner. Eventually the 
schooner was silenced and sunk, the ship escaped. 

In all positions facility should exist for prompt assumption of 
the offensive. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Samnites descended on a Roman army when en- 
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tangled in the celebrated Furcae Gaudinse in a valley near Chap. i. 
the modem Arpaia (then named Caudium), between Capone ^' ^^' 
and Benevent. Sevelenges. 

The French are now well aware of the Wellingtonian 
defensive-offensive. " Wellington a pour systeme de combat 
le ' defensive-offensive' il attend son adversaire dans un 
terrain reconnu ; il fatigue les assailants par son artillerie et gt Militaire 
par un feu de mousquetrie meurtriers, puis, quand ils sent de Napoleon, 
pr^s de Taborder, il evite ce moment redoutable, en fon9ant 047^^*' ^* 
lui meme, sur eux, avec les moyens r^unis.**' 

An army should not take up a position in a valley without 
securing the defiles leading from^ and to it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Maxen, the Prussian general, had ingloriously to sur- Histoire de la 
render 17,000 men and eighty pieces of cannon when so g^TAn^ 
shut up. 

In 1600, the Rajah of Mewar got Akbar within the Todd's 
Arravelli valley in Rajpootana, and nearly destroyed the j'^^^^g 
Mpghul force by closing the three defiles of Dabarri, 
Chuppun, and Nain. 

The Marquis of Hastings shut up the army and park of 
artillery of Dowlut Rao Scindeah in this way, as will be ex- 
plained in the chapter on strategy. 

Ea^ch military position has some point weaker than another: it Jomini. 
is called the key, 

EXAMPLES. 

In 1814, La Chapelle (the heights of Belleville) was the 
important key to Paris — these heights are now a portion of 
the fortified enceinte. 

When Massena, in 1794, mounted the heights which 
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Chap. L overhang the fortress of Saorgio (province of Nice) he had 
^^' ^^' the key of the fortress, and it surrendered. 

Napoleon dictated to the city of Madrid, having the key 
(the palace of Baen Eetiro) in his possession. 

The young artillery oflScer, Bonaparte, told the aged 

French general commanding at Toulon, that the forts on 

the Hateur de Grasse and Mount Faron were the keys of 

Toulon. The general's wife on this occasion said to her 

Laurent de husband — " Mais laiss^ toi faire ce jeune homme, il en sait 

FArdeclse, pl^g que toi."" 
p. 26. ^ ^ 

The advantage of descending impube is great. 

EXAMPLES. 

The 23rd British Regiment, on 23rd April, 1813, de- 
scended with such impetus from the heights of Gastella as 
to bear back Suchet's column of 4,000 men. 

St. Cyr says, " Sous un angle de Coteaux de 30<> il 
faudra 14 rangs d'*assailans pour faire equilibre a un rang 
Statique dela d'assailis.*" British officers may be permitted to doubt this, 
p. 89-92. ^^^ ^^ prefer a more easy slope for descending attack. 

AU positions should have a direct line of retirement to the 
next pre-arranged position. 

EXAMPLES. 

Wellington retiring from Busaco had secure direct retire- 
ment to Torres Vedras. 

Wellington, adverting to the position of Guarda, wrote, 

" Troops ought not to be put in a strong position in which 

-^ - they may be turned, if they have not an easy retreat from 

vol. ix., p. 76. it. 

The line of retirement and modes of securing: the direct 
line, so as to force the enemy to make a long detour, should 
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form subjects of study to the engineers and staff. An army Chap. i. 
cannot make audacious advances, like that of Sir John ^^' 
Moore on Sahagen, unless officers and men are apt and 
steady in retirement. 

Permanent cantonments for troops^ particularly in warm 
climates^ should be well selected, 

EXAMPLF-S. 

The cantonment at Caubul was so ill selected as to call Caabul 
forth very severe remarks from Captain Vincent Eyre and Papei^ 
General Elphinstone ; but government have of late shewn ^' ' 
every wish to select " high places with water sure"" for their Appendix, 
European troops. P* ^^^• 

Sivers have influence and importance in war. 

This subject is well treated in the " Aide-M^moire,''' and 
in Sir Howard Douglas'^s valuable work. 

In India, rivers, excepting those of the first class, are 
generally fordable after the 15th of September and before 
the 1st of June of every year : this makes war in India dif- 
ferent from that of Europe. 

EXAMPLES. 

On the 15th September, 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
considered the Godavery sufficiently high to afford a certain 
degree of protection to his treasure and grain escorts, but on 
the 21st of September the Major-General wrote, "Although 
more rain has fallen the river continues to fall, and I am 
afraid will not fill again this season; I am therefore of 
opinion that it will not be proper to send off from Hydrabad 
more than the four lacs of rupees originally requested from 

you." 

In 1800, Sir Arthur Wellesley carried basket boats with 
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Chap. i. his heads of columns, and was therefore enabled to drive the 
Art. iv. Mahrattahs into a cul de sac formed by two rivers not yet 

Despatches. forJable. 
supernu- 
merary vol., I^ military reports regarding rivers and bridges very pre- 

p. 280. cise information is required. 

Despatches, j, The commanding bank. 

' ' \ .' 2. Nature of the bed of the river, depth of water, strength 
See Jominis « t_ i • i • 

xii. vohime of stream, whether a tidal river or not, and rise of tide. 

Despatches, ^' What sort of boats are used, and what number avail- 
V. iv. p. 439. able. 

4. What bridges exist, whether they can be destroyed by 
means pre-arranged. 

5. What fords exist, and how defended. 

Cavalry on important occasions swim across rivers with the 
aid of boats or otherwise. 

EXAMPLES. 

In 1813, the Cossacks of the Russian army crossed the 
Elbe near Nieschitz, '^ the men in boats seized in the canal 
near Elterwerd, conduisant leurs chevaux a la nage, par le 
bride." 

The D troop of Madras horse artillery is said thus to 
have crossed the Kistnah near its junction with the Toom- 
buddra, the horses impelling the boats in which the guns and 
ammunition were placed, attached (as the horses on the 
Indus and Oxus) to the bows of the boats. 

Considera- j^gf.^ ^ Pont.— BB.ron Rogniat states that the Tfites de 

tious sur «-_ 

I'Art de la Pont of Dusseldorf, Cassel, Kell, Vieux Brisac, and Hu- 

Guerre, ninque on the right bank of the Rhine, gave to the French 

p. 285. 44 ^^ avantage presque constant sur les Allemands," that in 

d^Vffuilar making T6tes de Pont the system should be " d'^occuper et 

p. 33. de defendre un grand espace avec pen de troupes." 
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In 1809, Napoleon had only one regiment with guns to Chap. L 
defend his Tete de Pont of the Danube ; they were in three ^^' ^^• 
strong bastions, the guns of the Isle de Lobau affording p^wf 
flanking protection. Memoires, 

Houses filled up with clay and rounded by additional *®°^® ^' P* 
masonry, would answer as bastions. 

In the camps of instruction it would be very desir- Manoeuvres, 
able to combine naval and military operations, gun- boats 
protecting flanks of corps d'^arm^e appuyed on rivers. 
Mr. Boebuck informs us that the soldiers over the water 
were lately anxious to visit our metropolis. We are very 
good Mends at present, and long may we remain so ; but See Black- 
they will undoubtedly respect us more if they find Great ^^^ for 
Britain prepared to defend herself. They are at present ' 
improving under our tuition in naval affairs. 

Sieges. — We would refer our readers to the British 
" Aide-M^moire''' on this subject, merely noticing that mud 
forts in India are found more difficult to breach than masonry. See Napier, 
that clay of great tenacity abounds in England for temporary ' ^' P' 
bastions or filling up houses on emergency for national de- 
fence, such as the comer houses of streets on which to plant ^, . , « , , 

GleigsSales 

guns, and if mixed with oil and well treaded it becomes very Brigade in 
tenacious. Affghanistan. 

Time in sieges should be a matter of calculation, there See Napier, 
should be no uncertainty ; if means are not available a siege ^' ^' P* ^^^* 
should be postponed, the fortress be turned and observed. Alison, ch. x. 

No siege should be undertaken without an adequate *^d ch. xiii. 
covering army — vast expense has been incurred by neglect Ch. xlvi. in 

of this evident rule of war. contrast to 

Mooltan. 

Concentration of fire at sieges must be attended to, 

EXAMPLES. 

In 1453, fourteen batteries were expending shot uselessly 
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Chap. i. against as many parts of the walls of Constantinople, when 
Art. IV. ^j^^ Ambassador of Hunniades suggested to the Turkish 

Constable's engineers to concentrate two large batteries, one on each 
Miscellany, flank of a bastion ; under this concentration of shot it aooo 
fell. 

A |. When the Austrians and Russians besies:ed Mantua in 

Alison, " 

chap. xxjx. 1799, they fired 12,000 shot per diem, until the place fell. 

Count Bellegarde, in 1799, battered Alexandria with 
eighty pieces of cannon, concentrated : the place fell in seven 
days. 

" In India where success is the criterion of superiority, 

and where the tranquillity of our empire depends solely 

Thornton, „p^jj ^y^^ j^jgj^ opinion of our military prowess entertained 

pire in India, ^7 *^® natives, no means should be neglected, no efforts 

vol. 3, p. 48. spared to insure success in siege operations.**' 

At sieires in India means are so deficient that time cannot 

be calculated, nor officers be relieved ; artillery officers go 

into the trenches and batteries, and serve (in many cases) 

without relief, until the place falls. 

And yet we are told by Napier, '* there is no operation in 

war so certain as a modem siege, provided the rules of art 

*??^^' ^, , are strictly followed.**' 
V. m.p. 211. -^ 

Inundations as modes of attack and defence. 

The rivers and brooks of England are admirably adapted 
for this mode of strengthening positions ; every mill dam 
can command a swamp. 

The authors of the "Bulletin des Sciences Militaires*" 
give the titles of works which treat of modes of turning 
rivers so as to injure fortified places, and probably had in 
view to caution the French a^jainst the uses that mi^ht be 
made of the River Seine and its feeders — " Belidor s'^etonne 
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qtt\m n "ait pas tire de ceite manie d'^attaquer les places tout Chap. i. 

le partie dont elle lui parait susceptible. II pretend qu*'elles ^ • ^^' 

pourrait etre employee centre un grand nombre de place. 

J^€n connais un entr^autres (dit il) des plus fortes en 

Europe qui se trouverait dans un situation bien fecheuse, si See D'Egen's 

en cas de siege on lui coupait la communication avec ses Architecture 

dehors, en feisant refluer la riviere qui coule entre eux." (Amster- 

The town of Brunswick is said to have been put under dam) p. 374. 
water by a dam thrown across the Ockar. 

The Lacedemonians destroyed a fortified town by throw- ^^ Caesar's 
inj^faaekthe waters of a river which ran through it* ^^^^ 

The ancients were accustomed to turn rivers for military lib. i., 
purposes. This is a subject well deserving the attention « of J;^ ^p" ' 
British engineers: the approaches to the British metropolis ,, 
have natural strong ground preferable to lines of fortresses, 
provided f re-arrangements are made without disclosure. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
TACTICAL TERMS AND EXAMPLES. 



ARTICLE I. — POINTS D'APPUI. 

Chap. ii. In the camps of instruction the use of points d'^appui will 

Art. i. best he practically learnt by men and officers. 

EXAMPLES. 

At the battles of Aspern (Esling) the two villages were 

as bastions to the French line. These points d'^appui saved 

Pelet's Me- the French army — " Le Prince Charles s'^aper^u enfin, qu'il 

moires, tome avait us^ son temps et ses forces, centre les deux bastions de 

1) 325 ^ notre ligne, tandis qu'il negligeait le centre plus faible et 

plus degami."'^ 

If actual invasion of England should ever be attempted 
(consequent on supposed want of preparation) such bastions 
might promptly be made, by taking oflF the roofs of houses 
in villages or towns conveniently situated, filling the houses 
to a certain height with materials obtained in forming a 
clear glacis, mixing and consolidating them with moistened 
clay. Guns planted on these bastions (guarded by sup- 
ports and reserves) would form strong points d"'appui. The 
spaces intervening between two bastions might be made 
impassible by morasses, abbatis, or other appliances of field 
fortification. 
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No country in the world perhaps has snch facility for Chap. ii. 
forming natural fortresses as England possesses. After ^' 
expulsion or capture of the invaders the villages or towns 
should be restored at the public cost, with ample remune- 
ration to the proprietors for the use of their property for 
national purposes. 

How beautifully concise and instructive is Wellington'^s Despatch, 
description of his points d'^appui at Waterloo. England ^**^^**^^' 
abounds in positions similar to that selected by her great j^^^ ^gj^ 
commander, to cover Brussels ; downs probably of the same 
sea in former ages. 

Mount Las Horcas formed so strong a central appui at 
the battle of Alcaniz, May, 1809, that the Spaniards under 
Blake were thereby enabled to defeat the disciplined French aj. 
troops under Suchet. ch. Iviii. 

A tree in the centre of a email square of infentiy in 

course of the campaign in Russia enabled 200 men to hold 

firm and resist all attempts of the Russian cavalry to de- 

stroy them ; Napoleon, who observed their brave devotion Segur's 

and decision in reforming round the tree after each charge, History of 

ordered the Cross of the Legion of Honour to be presented *. ^*P^<1^" 

^ , . tionto 

to each of the gallant survivors. Russia. 

Mount Thabor, in Egypt, enabled Kleber to resist with 

3,000 infantry and some guns 12,000 Mameluke cavalry : 

holding firm to his appui he repelled all their charges until 

relieved by Napoleon, as described in Article IL 
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Chap. ii. ARTICLE II. — ^SQUARES. 

Art. i. 

Infantry and artillery will in camps of exercise have oppor- 
tunities of practising combined formations of squares. 

EXAMPLES. 

When Kleber was surrounded at Mount Thabor, in 
Egypt, by 12,000 Mameluke horsemen, he held firm to 
Mount Thabor until Napoleon came to his aid. Dividing 
his troops into two squares Napoleon moved so as to form 
with Kleber^s square an equilateral triangle, enveloping the 
Mameluke horsemen ; the terrific fire of artillery and infentry 
issuing from these three moving fortresses strewed the plain 
with the corpses of the Mamelukes and their horses. 

In Egypt, when Napoleon moved from Alexandria to 
Cairo, he formed his army into five squares, six deep, with 
artillery at the angles and grenadiers at the centre to sup- 
port points attacked. 

Eeserves are no doubt requisite for squares as well as to 
all other bodies of troops. 

Squares rear rank in front. 

The British in&ntry regulations fully authorize ma- 
ncBuvres rear rank in front, but "squares'" rear rank in 
front are not specifically mentioned. Cavalry will, if prac- 
ticable, attack the flank or rear of infantry in line : it might 
be of use if squares rear rank in front on any named subdivi- 
sions or on a company were practised, under authority, in 
order that rear attacks of cavalry might be received by 

immediate fire of the company first attacked, which would 
then only have to face about and fire, the rest forming on it 
by words of command. 
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ARTICLE in. — ADVANCE GUARDS. Chap. ii. 

Art 111 

Advance guards have very important fiinctions. In 
general the chief in person directs their movements. It by no 
means follows that the advance guard (as on smoothed 
parade grounds) is to keep the regulated number of paces in 
front of the column : this would give a very imperfect notion 
of the uses of the advance guard with large armies. 

EXAMPLES. 

At Leuthen the reinforced advance guard of Frederic did 
not precede the heads of columns, it was held by the King 
in person nearest to the enemy, between them and his 
own army; he observed the enemy and directed his own 
columns, made a brisk demonstration with his advance g^ Memoir 
guard on their right centre, whilst his columns were getting de men 
into position on the left of the Austrian line to seize the key ^4 and 
of their position and secure descending impulse. Ch. Tactics 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon profited by Frede- ^^ this work 
rice's example, when he, in 1800, deceived the Austrians by lation of the 
his advance guard at Chivasco, whilst his columns seized the battle. 
500 fully equipped pieces of ordnance at Pavia. " II est a Bulow's 
observer que Favant garde Francaise ne cessa point de faire Histoire de la 
la colonne la plus rapproch^e de Tennemi, ce que etait abso- ^^ ^^qq 
lument conformee a la saine theorie des marches. traduit par 

Napoleon, if he had ever landed in England, would proba- , z^^' 

, , . . lenges, Paris. 

bly have directed his advance guard in demonstration towards 
the metropolis, whilst his columns attempted to get posses- 
sion of Woolwich and its resources previous to further 
advance. 

When suitable ground could be found, the exploit of 
Desaix, in 1809, with the advance guard of Eugene forcing 

F 
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Chap. ii. 
Art. iii. 



the passage of the Piave, might be tried on the Thames. 
Desaix seized on crossing a position which enabled him to 
resist with seven battalions and four guns 3,000 Austrian 
cavalry with twenty-four guns, much in the same way as 
Wellington secured the seminary at the crossing of the 
Douro — in both cases the position seized was protected by 
guns from the main force firing across the river. 



Chap. ii. 
Art. iv. 



Precis de 
FArt de la 
Guerre, 
eh. v. art. 
zxxviii., and 
Histoire des 
Guerres de la 
Revolution, 
tome iii., 
p. 230. 



p. 109. 



Histoire des 
Guerres de 
Revolution, 
tome iii., 
p. 230. 



ARTICLE IV. — REAR GUARDS AND RETIREMENTS. 

A rear guard should admit of being converted into an 
advance guard for an aggressive movement at any period of 
a well conducted retirement. 

Baron Jomini, discussing at large the various modes of 
retirements, states that even Napoleon did not hesitate to 
retire from Wischau towards Brun to draw the allies to 
ground convenient for him ; that Wellington retired from 
Quatre Bras to Waterloo ; that the allies would not take his 
(the Baron'*s) advice on 25th August, 1813, to retire to 
stronger ground near Dippodiswolde, or they might have 
avoided the catastrophe of the next day, 26th August, 
1813. 

*' On confonda cette idee avec une retraite, et un point 
d'^honneur chivaleresque empfecha de retrograder sans tirer 
Tepee, ce que eut pourtant evit^ la catastrophe du lendemain, 
26th Aout, 1813.'' 

The Baron states that the Russian army is a model for 
retirement — that the staff understand perfectly the theory, 
and the troops execute the movements, " avec une confiance 
sans bornes"*' — that this is obtained by practice during peace. 
" Rien ne serait plus ais^ que de familiariser les troupes 
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avec de telles operations.^' Jomini recommends that this Chap. ii. 
portion of the established book of exercise should be accom- " 
panied by '^ une instruction sur les avantages que le soldat 
retire en conservans dans les retraites son aplomb, son sang 
&oid, et son rang.*" The British soldier under such a system 
of instruction might be depended on in making such auda- 
cious movements as that by Sir John Moore on Sahagan : 
the retirement would then have been progressive, the army 
might have embarked at Gorunna and changed the line of 
operations, having the fleet for a base. 

EXAMPLES OF RETIREMENTS. 

The Russian army having to retire from the elevated 
plain near Witepsk, did so "with such admirable pre-ar- 
rangement that not a weapon, not a straggler remained to 
indicate the line of retreat, so that when the impetuous 
Murat arrived in pursuit at the junction of the two roads of 
St. Petersburg he was unable to ascertain which road the 
Russians had taken ; the French officers beheld with asto- 
nishment the science and discipUne of their enemies, and Alison, 

vol viii 
were obliged to acknowledge that there was more order in ^2 4th 

the Russian retreating, than in their advancing columns, edition. 

The Russian army must have long practised these syste- 
matic retirements from one strong position defended until 
^ another has been prepared ; the retirement of their army 
after the battle of Zomdorf might serve as a manoBuvre in 
British camps of exercise. A pugilist might as well decline 
to parry as a commander scorn to retire ; no bold movement 
can be made in advance unless confidence exists in ability 
to retire ; we could not draw an enemy into an artificial 
desert or pre-arrange mountain cul de sacs unless an army 
could perform these essential movements with* confidence 
and steadiness. The Russians in retiring from Zomdorf 

f2 
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Chaprii. took the short road through the wood behind Blumehberg, 

' ^' closed the direct road by " abbatis'*'* protected by a strong 

rear £:uard, and leisurely retired to, their pre-arrano:ed camp 

ofL^d«b;g. 

In England these sort of retirements might be conducted 
with perfect safety, every mill dam could be turned over 
meadows to form swamps or ditches ; abbatis materials are 
abundant. 

Barclay de Tolly gained great honour by his retirement 
vol. viii. from the River Niemen to Moscowa, a distance of 400 
p. 842, 4th miles ; not a battalion was broken or a standard lost. 

The retirement of Wellington from Busaco to the admi- 
rably pre-arranged positions of Torres Vedras should be 
studied. The authors of the '' Bulletin des Sciences Mili- 
taires"*' laud the arrangements made by Wellington and his 
engineers to make Torres Vedras impregnable. 



ARTICLE V. — DEPLOYMENTS. 

Chap. ii. Trocps concentrate out of reach or sight of the enemy : this is 
^^' ^' a strategic movement^ the deployment should take place 

before being subject to artillery fre. 

EXAMPLE. 

At Eylau, the corps of Augereau diverged from the true 
direction and was subjected to great loss : it was nearly ex- 
terminated. 

One of the advantages of the annual camps of instruction 
^11 be the testing of the qualifications of officers ; some like 
Lannes will be found proficients in tactical mancBuvres but 
incapable of strategic combinations ; others, like Soult, will 
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prove able in strategic art but not so prompt and energetic ^P- »• 
in tactical manoeuvres as the Neys and Dessaixes of the 
array. 

Perhaps the necessity for a brevet promotion may become 
apparent to bring forward rising characters. 



ARTICLE VI. — FLANK ATTACKS SHOULD BE MADE, NOT 

RECEIVED. 

EXAMPLES. 

Previous to the commencement (tactically speaking) of Chap. ii. 
the battle of Austerlitz, the allies attempted a flank march '^^' ^^ 
in column to turn the right flank of Napoleon ; he restrained 
his Marshals, saying, " The enemy is making a false move- 
ment, why should we interrupt him ?** To his soldiers he 
said, " The enemy will present his flank to your blows, I will 
direct them,'' 

At the opportune time (when the movement was so far 
advanced that the error could not be retrieved) the signal 
was given, his Marshals led forward their troops, Soult 
gained the heights of Praxen, the allies were pierced through 
their centre, the left wing (in advance) was entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest ; so complete was the surprise that the Alison, 
reserve under the Grand Dake Constantine came first into ^ • ^ • 
action. 

At the battle of Salamanca the impulsion given by Pack- 

enham's division was irresistible ; in half an hour the disse- ^f ^ *" 

' poleon, par 

vered wing of the French army was cut off. This splendid Laurent de 
blow must have struck Napoleon as being similar to that he L'Ardeche, 
had struck at Austerlitz. Previous to the battle de la 
Moscowa, Napoleon was singing " La Victoire ouvre la 
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Chap. ii. barrifere," when Colonol Fabier arrived from Spain with the 
Art. vi. jj^^g ^f l^jjg battle of Salamanca. 



ARTICLE VII. — SURPRISES. 

Chap. ii. Disciplined troops exercised in camps during peace ought 
Art. vii. nefoer to be taken by surprise tacHcally, 

Frederic the Great was, however, surprised at Hochkirch 
by Daun ; and Murat, at Taroutin, by Benningzen. Jomini 
correctly observes, " II ne s^agit point de chercher & prendre 
Tennemi tellement a defaut qu'^on puisse fondre snr les 
hommes isol6s dans leur tentes, mais bien d'^arriver avec 
ses masses sans etre aper9U snr le point on Ton desirerait 
rv^ Iv d'assaillir Tennemi avant quHl ait le temps de faire des. 

Art. xxxiv. centre dispositions.^' This would be a strategical surprise. 

Count La Boche Aymon states that the Russian armies 
are so methodical at all times in their camp arrangements of 
guards, picquets, patrols, and reconnoissances, that it is very 
difficult to obtain any information regarding their move- 
ments and positions, much less surprise them. The meeting 
of two forces on a march may be considered a species of sur- 
prise to the less able commander, whereas the one who has 
self-possession and decision will probably deploy his advance 
guard as if for a parallel order of battle, but, under qover of 
it, carry his masses on a flank or other weak part of his 
adversary'*s formation. 
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ARTICLE VIII. — RESERVES. A«f^*"' 

Art. vm, 

" Le talent d'*un General en Chef ne brille jamais plus, RogniatCon- 

... 1*1 ^ , ^^ • siderations 

que dans le bon emploi de ses reserves, c est elies qui gag- ^^^ yj^^ ^^ 

nent les batailles.'*'* la Guerre. 

The scientific St. Cyr says, " Victory is the preponder- 
ance aptly given by reserves.'' 

EXAMPLES. 

At the battle of Ligny, 16th June, 1815, Napoleon 
having his reserves under cover of the heights, watched his 
opportunity, and when he saw that the Prussians had no 
reserves left, he turned to Gerard and said, *' They are 
lost, they have no reserves left." Napoleon advanced his 
reserve guards and cuirassiers and broke the Prussian centre ; 
the corps of Lobau, then about to arrive, had orders to form 
as a reserve. 

It is worthy of remark that Napoleon, when he had 
decided on fighting battles, always brought in his detached 
corps at an important time. At Austerlitz and Marengo 
his detached corps returned opportunely to act as reserves. 
At Vienna, in 1805, Bemadotte, who had been detached 
to alarm and retard the Archduke Ferdinand, returned in Precis de 
time for the decisive blow, as did Davoust from Presburg. l,^^ "® ^* 
The corps which had held Naples and Hanover both re- part iii.' 
turned opportunely and joined at Ulm and Austerlitz. p. 83. 

No one knew better than Wellington the proper time for 
detachments and the use of reserves — his dispatches are 
open to all British oflicers ; they fonn a study on the conti- 
nent. We endeavour to give examples and references to 
works which have not been brought so much to the notice of 
British ofiicers. By ascertaining what our adversaries 
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Chap. ii. would do, we may the better perhaps be prepared to thwart 
Art. viii. intended mischief. 

Baron Eogniat makes the following observation : " Na- 
poleon dut ses plus brillantes succes k Tart de placer en 
reserve sa gai'de, corps d'elite de vingt ou trente mille 

p. 366. hommes." 

If all artillerymen were taught to ride, field batteries of 
foot artillery by leaving one waggon of each gun behind 
(merely taking the limbers filled with ammunition) might 
advance with horse artillery celerity for important blows — or 
have additional horses supplied to them. 

Sir Arthur " We had no reserves left (at Assaye) and a parcel of 
e es ey stragglers cut up our wounded, and men who pretended to 

Munro, be dead turned the guns upon our backs. 

1st Nov., In Spain, also, the artillery means were very defective, no 

scientific calculation could be made, nor guns be massed in 
sufficient numbers ; but Wellington admirably remedied his 
wants by his defensive-oflensive system. 

Beserves are, in fact, all important in battle : they arrest 
columns of attack, restore broken lines and gain victory; 
but reserves, like every other corps, should have each arm 
in due proportion — the longer ranging arm coming into 
adtion first, and having time allowed it to make the desired 
impression. 
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ARTICLE IX. — INTELLIGENCE, ITS VALUE IN TACTICS. 

There is no mode of obtaining intelligence so secure as Chap. ii. 
that by confidential staff oflScers. 

EXAMPLES. 

Wellington, at the anniversary dinner of 1846, alluding 
to Viscount Hardinge, said, " He need not epeak of his 
talents as a soldier, for his exertions in keeping up a com- 
munication with the Prussian army at Waterloo tended to 
the successful termination of the battle.'''' No doubt the 
arrival of the Prussian army on the flank of that of the 
French was a most superb strategical arrangement, tacti- 
cally put in execution under able direction. 

In furnishing intelligence an officer to be of use should 
state facts rather than make inferences. Captain Grant 
informed Lord Wellington that Marmont had left behind 
him the scaling ladders which the French had made for 
Ciudad Rodrigo, leaving the chief to form his own inferences. 
It was sufficient to report, " lis ont demande au partant, 
les distances de Wavre, Perwes et Hannut ;'*'' it might have 
been a ruse similar to that which induced Napoleon to halt 
at Wussy in 1813, on the report spread purposely that 
apartments had been ordered at St. Dizier for the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Prussia. On this subject the Wel- 
lington despatches should be attentively perused. 

Various modes are adopted for obtaining information. 
Napoleon, in 1813, sent a flag of truce to demand a confer- 
ence with the commander-in-chief of the allies ! The ruse, Odeleben. 
however, failed. 

In 1809, when advancing on Vienna he sent across the 
Danube and seized some stragglers from the army of the 
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Chap. ii. Archduke Charles, and from them obtained information 
Art. IX. where the Austrians were. 

Captured despatches saved the corps of Doctoroff, and a 
letter intercepted enabled Blucher and Swatzenberg to unite. 
But such documents must be received with caution ; Fre- 
deric the Great in August, 1760, caused the retreat of the 
Russians by contriving that a document should fall into 
their hands. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TACTICS. 

ARTICLE I. — OFFENSIVE WAR. 



The greed principle in offensive tactics is to carry our masses Chap. iii. 
suitably on the important point. ^' 

EXAMPLE. — OP IMPULSION ON THE FLANK. 

The embarraasments under which the Prussian army 
laboured, previous to the battle of Leuthen, are fully and Battle of 

lucidly explained by Frederic the Great in his " Memoirs Leuthen de- 

. . scribed hv 

de mon Temps.'^ The description of the battle we trans- ^Yxq King in 

late as nearly as we can in his own words : his Memoirs. 

" Intelligence was received at Newmarkt that the Prince 
de Lorraine had left the camp of Lobe, and had advanced Concise de- 

beyond Jjissa, that his army had its right appuyed ©^ scription of 

the AostrBUi 
Nypem^ the left at Golau^ the little stream of Schweidnitz position 

in its rear. p. 163. 

" The army (Prussian) moved before day broke 5th De- 
cember, I757f having an advanced guard of sixty squadrons 
and ten battalions, at the head of which the King placed 
himself; the four columns at a short distance, in£tntry in 
the centre, cavalry on the flanks. 

" The advance guard on approaching the village of Bom, 
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Chap. iii. 
Art. i. 



Infantry 
search the 
wood. 



Prisoners 
sent along 
the advanc- 
ing line of 
columns. 



Key of the 
position. 



observed a great line of cavalry, the right of which extended 
towards Lissa, the left (more advanced) was appuyed on a 
wood which the army of the King had on its right ; this line 
was at first taken for a wing of the Austrian army, the 
centre of which could not be seen ; those sent to reconnoitre 
gave assurances that this force was an advanced guard. 
They learned that it was commanded by General Nostitz, 
that the corps consisted of ' four regiments of Saxon 
Dragoons and two of Imperial Hussars. 

" To play a sure game, however, the ten battalions were 
glided into the wood, which covered the left flank of General 
Nostitz; the Prussian cavalry then charged with great 
vivacity ; in a moment these regiments were dispersed, and 
were followed up to the front of the Austrian army ; five 
oflEicers and 800 men were taken prisoners ; they were sent 
along the advancing columns to Newmarkt, to animate the 
Prussian soldiers by success obtained at the onset. 

" The King had some difficulty in restraining the impe- 
tuosity of the hussars ; they were on the point of charging 
into the midst of the Austrian army, but they were held in. 
The King re- assembled them between the villages of Heyde 
and Frobelwitz, just out of cannon range of the enemy* 

" So well (observes the King) could we distinguish the 
imperial army that they might have been counted; the 
right (known to be at Nypem) was concealed by the great 
wood of Lissa, but the centre and left were entirely seen. 
The first view of the troops and ground shewed that the 
jattack should be on the left of this army, which extended 
along a fir wooded ridge, but was not well appuyed. If this 
post were gained we should have continued descending im- 
pulse towards Nypem, whereas if the attack were made on 
the centre, the right wing of the Austrian army might 
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traverse the wood of Lissa to fall on the flank of the assail- Chap. iii. 
ants ; and, after all, it wonld have been requisite to attack ^' ^* 
these heights, which commanded all the plain ; this would 
have been to leave the most difficult task to the last, when 
the troops, fatigued and harassed, might not have been equal 
to it ; whereas by commencing with the difficulty we availed 
ourselves of the first ardour of the soldier, the rest would be 
easy. We therefore instantly prepared the army to attack 
the left. The King moved along a chain of hills which 
concealed from the enemy the movements that were made 
behind it, and being between the two armies he observed 
that of the Austrians and directed the march of his own. The King 
The King dispatched officers in whom he had confidence, Austrian 
some to observe the right of Marshal Daun, others towards army and 

Canth to observe General Draskowitz, who was encamped °^^^^^^ "i^ 

own 
there ; the King'^s plan was to throw his whole army on the 

left flank of the enemy, to make the greatest eflbrts with his 
right, refiising the left, with such precautions as should pre- 
vent the fitults committed at the battles of Praorue and 
Kolin. 

" Already General Wedel, with his ten battalions of the 
advance guard (who were to make the first attack) had 
advanced in front, the heads of columns had gained the 
rivulet Sweidnitz, without having been observed by the 
enemy, Marshal Daun took the movements of the Prus- 
sians for a retreat and said to the Prince de Lorraine, ' Ces 
gens s'en vont, laissons les faire.' But General Wedel Battery of 
was already in position before the two lines of infantry of Fu^^*^??i ^T^ 
the right, and his attack was covered by a battery of twenty Glogau. 
12-pounders taken from the ramparts of Glogau. 

*' The first line received orders to advance in echelon of 
battalions, each battalion to keep fifty paces from the one in 
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Chap. iii. front, therefore the right (in advance) was one thousand 
• ^' paces more to the front than the rear and left. 

*' The rear battalions by this arrangement could not pos- 
sibly engage without orders. Meanwhile Wedel attacked 
the wood where General Nadasti commanded, and took it. 

" The Austrian generals, seeing their army turned and 
taken in flank, tried to change position ; they wished (but it 
was too late) to form a line parallel to that of the Prussians. 
All the skill of our generals was exerted to prevent their 
Battery of having time; another battery of twenty 12-pounders opened 
repulsion. upon them so opportunely from a rise of ground command- 
ing the village of Leuthen, that they lost heart and retired. 
On the side of General Wedel the Austrians availed them- 

T _^ selves of some rising ground (near the rivulet) which pre- 

Importance . . / r 

of command- vented their line being swept from one flank to the other, 
ing position, but General Wedel, after considerable opposition, gained 
the rise and forced them to retire ; General Zeithen at the 
same time charged and defeated the cavalry of the enemy ; 
some squadrons of the right received in flank a discharge of 
grape from guns under cover of some brushwood, which un- 
expected fire checked them, but they re-formed near the 
infentry. 

" At this time the officer who was placed in observation of 

the right of the Austrians, reported to the King that the 

Marshal (Daun) was moving through the wood of Lissa and 

would immediately appear on the plain ; on which General 

Concentric Driesen received orders to advance with the left wing of the 

fire of artil- Prussian cavalry. When the Austrian cuirassiers began to 

lery meets {qyui near Leuthen they were received by a salvo of all the 

the cuirais- /. n i , 

siers attempt- S^^*^ ^* *"® centre battery, toUowed up by a charge of 

ing to form. Driesen'^s cavalry ; the struggle was not long, the imperialists 
took to flight in confusion ; a line of infantry formed by the 
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side of these cuirassiers behind Leuthen were taken in flank Chap. iii. 

by the regiment of Bareuth and thrown on the volunteers of ^^** ^• 

Wunch. Two regiments entire, with officers and colours, 

were captured. The enemy's cavalry having fled, the King 

advanced the infantry of his centre on Leuthen ; the fire was 

quick but not concentrated, because the Austrian in&ntry Scattered fire 

were scattered between the houses and gardens, but behind not effectual. 

the village the Austrian generals were forming a new line of 

in&ntry near the windmill on the heights near Sagechitz. 

The army of the King had to suffer some time from their 

fire, but in the confiision the Austrians did not perceive that 

the corps of General Wedel was in their vicinity ; they were Flank attack 

presently taken in flank by this brave and skilful general, decisive. 

and his able manoeuvre in fixing the victory terminated this 

important day.'** 

Considerations on this battle. 
The King'^s narration of this brilliant and scientific battle 
is replete with instruction, and will furnish many lessons in 
strategy and tactics. 

1 . Advantage of energetic attack after recent defeat. 

2. Modes of inspiring confidence. 

3. Concise and well defined reports. 

4. Importance of information regarding the movements 
of the enemy consequent on our own. 

6. Masking the real point of attack by energetic demon- 
stration of a strong advance guard. 

6. The key of the position and descending impulse ob- 
tained at the first onset, when the assailants were fresh. 

7. Vast importance and effective use of the batteries of 
position obtained from the nearest depot. 

8. Importance and efficiency of artillery, as the prepa- 
ratory arm, and as an arm of repulsion. 
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Chap. iii. 9. Concentrated or concentric fire effective, not scattered 

Art. i. fire. 

10. Unexpected flank and rear attacks secure victory. 

11. Energy in following up the victory to important 
results. 

The King states that his army was in action 33,000, 
the Austrians had 60,000. That he had 2,600 killed and 
wounded ; the Austrians lost 307 officers, 21,000 soldiers, 
134 cannons, fifty-nine flags, besides 2,600 prisoners taken 
in the pursuit. 

That the victory continued to be followed up with such 
decisive results that the Austrians were driven out of 
Silesia with a total loss of 41,447 men. 

Opinion of Napoleon, — " The battle of Leuthen is a chef- 
d'oeuvre of movements, of manoeuvres, and of resolution ; it 
would alone immortalize the memory of Frederic and give 
him rank amongst the greatest generals ; he attacked an 
army stronger than his own in position, and lately victorious, 
with one composed, in part, of troops recently beaten ; he 
gained a complete victory without a disproportionate loss. 

" All the movements of this engagement (continues Na- 
poleon) are conformable to the principles of war : Frederic 
did not make a flank march before his enemy, for the two 
armies were not in sight ; the Austrians knew of the advance 
of the King'^s army and expected the Prussians to range up 
on the heights opposite to them ; but the King continued 
his march under cover of a hill, and favoured by a thick fog 
fell upon the extreme left of the Austrian army. 

" Nor did Frederic violate the principle not to abandon 
his line of communication; he changed the line, which is con- 
sidered the mozt able manoeuvre in the art of war. 
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Obseroation. 

This battle seems to have been lost to the Austrians Chap. iii. 
from their having too extended a line, " C'est un faute capi- "^^' ^' 
tale, lorsqu'on est superieur en nombre, d'attendre Tennemi ^J°^'^ 
©n position, et surtout de d^ployer la totality de se» forces." Frederic, 

Wellington and Napoleon always held their masses well *«™e i- 
in hand — reserves under cover in column, with pre- 
arranged facility for reinforcing points attacked ; whereas 
Austrian troops were chiefly deployed, and the reserves 
once sent to the right centre (on account of the &lse attack) 
could not retrace their steps in time to thwart the real 
attack. 



ARTICLE II. — IMPULSION ON THE RIGHT J KEEPING THE LEFT 
AND CENTRE IN CHECK BY BATTERIES OF POSITION. 

EXAMPLE. 

Battle o/Lowasitz, October, 1756. 

Frederic the Great, at the battle of Lowasitz, used the Chap. iii. 

two Mounts Humolka and Loboshberg as bastions — the Art. ii. 

heavy guns on Humolka keeping in check the centre and 

left of the Austrian army, whilst the guns on Mount 

Loboshberg aided (as a preparatory arm) the attack on the 

right, and weie ready (in case of reverse) as an arm of 

succour. Histoire de la 

The particulars of this action are given in the work ?^?P® 

. , , . d Allemagne, 

noted in the margin, and might afford suggestions for move- par le C. 

ments of two corps acting against each other from their Roux Fazil- 

respective camps. Several instructive lessons on strategy p *. ,««„ 

and tactics may be elucidated by these movements. p. 50. 

G 
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Chap. iii. 
Art. ii. 
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Histoire 
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Militaire des 
Guerres de 
Frederic EL. 
tome L ch. i. 

Memoirs de 
mon Temps. 

Montholon, 
tome iii. 
p. 161. 

Koux 
Fazillac, 
p. 54. 



1 . The skill and wise precaution evinced by Frederic in 
his appuis on Mount Badostitz before the battle, and 
Mounts Humolka and Loboshberg during the battle. 

2. The Austrians (like the French at Bamilies) had tied 
up one wing of their army. 

3. Concentration of artillery fire was so great that the 
Austrians in Lowasitz "ne pouvaient lever la tfete pour 
diriger leur feu vers les Prussiens.**^ 

4. The King gave time {or his artillery to get over broken 
ground to act as his preparatory arm : " Precaution is neces- 
saire, que la seule negligence k cet egard a souvent fait 
perdre des batailles.^^ 

5. Not to expose cavalry to be taken in flank by infantry 
or artillery fire of troops in position. 

6. The skill evinced by the King in arresting his troops, 
and turning the Austrian position, by detaching the Duke 
de Bevern to turn the left flank of the Austrians. 



Chap. iii. 
Art iii. 



ARTICLE III. — IMPULSION ON A FLANK OF TROOPS MOVING 

TO ATTACK. 



EXAMPLE. 

Battle of Rosbach^ No'eember^ 1757. 

Memoirs de The Prince de Soubise and Count St. Germain were 
mon Temps, moving, as they supposed, under cover of high ground to 
take the Prussians on their left flank ; the Kinff observed 
Lord Dover's their proceedings, and by a rapid movement took them in 
d ^ th ^^' flank, capturing eleven generals, 6,200 men, and seventy-one 
Great. guns. Marshal Keith alluding to this exploit wrote, " The 
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enemies wished to attack us, but we were beforehand with Chap. iii. 
them ; by the rapidity of our movements we were enabled * "*' 
to attack theip in flank whilst they were marching/' 

SovM useful mggestiom will arise from the perusal of this 
battle. 

J. The advantage Frederic possessed in knowledge of Frederick 
ground, " L'armee du roi tenait soigneusement une petite Histoire de 
elevation, qui va droit ^ Rosbach celle des Fran5ais (qui ne g^^ ^ 
connaissait pas apparemment le terrain) marchait par un p. 151. 
fond." 

2. The use relatively made of artillery. 

3. Decision and promptness of the King, " Un pouce de Jomini's 
terrain, un instant perdu, auraient donn. aux allies Fespace ^^^t 
et le temps necessaires four former leur ligne; mais lestomei. 
manoeuvres du roi, fiirent si precises qu'^elles durent 6tre P- 200» 
couronn^s par victoire. 

4. That before a Napoleon, Wellington, or Frederic, we 
must not manoeuvre as before, '' Lo commun des hommes."*' 

5. That when threatened with an attack, we should wrest P- 210. 
the advantage by assuming the initiative on chosen ground. 

The battles of Rosbach, Austerlitz, and Salamanca would 
suggest a field day of an instructive nature. 



ARTICLE IV. — ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF A CENTRAL OPENING. Chap, iii. 

Art. iv. 
Rivoli. 

Generals Alvinzy and his chef d'etat Major, Weyrother, Jomini's 
thought to surround Napoleon at Eivoli ! Napoleon calmly ^ ^^^'7. 
observed them, kept his masses well in hand and impelled p, 53, 
them on their centre, when the left was entangled in the 

g2 
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Chap. iii. ravines of the Adige, and the right was making a circuit to 
^^' ^^' get to the rear of the French. 

The mistake made at Bivoli was like that at Austerlitz. 
Wellington, at Salamanca, was equally prompt in avail- 
ing himself of the mistake made by Marmont. 

The whole of Ch. iv., Articles xxxi. and xxxii. of Jomini's 
Precis de PArt de la Guerre is worthy of perusal. 



ARTICLE v. — IMPULSION ON THE RIGHT, THREATENING THE 

LEFT. 

EXAMPLE. 

Bamilies, 1706. 

Chap. iii. The French under Marshal Villeroi had pre-occupied the 

* ^' camp on the heights of Ottomond, with 72,000 men in 

double line with concave front. 

Marlborough, well knowing the ground, detected the 

defect of the position, one wing not being able to support the 

other. 
Coxe. Making (in force) a demonstration against the left of the 

French line, Marlborough under cover of a hill reinforced 

his own left, and fell with concentrated force on the denuded 

right of the enemy. 

Observations. 

1 . The British troops being used for making the demon- 
stration was a measure well calculated to deceive the 
oppoiient. 

See Marquis 2. The inconvenience of a concave front, the chord of the 
de Qumcy s u . . j 

History, ^^^ being obstructed. 

tome V. p. 5. 3. The value of time in making attacks. 
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4. Use of a rise of ground concealing the movements of Chap. iii. 

X Art. V. 

troops. 

5. Obstructed front paralyzed the left wing of Villeroi. Jomini, 

Coze, and 

Lord Dover. 



ARTICLE VI. — ADVANTAGE OP BREACHING THE ENEMY'S Chap. iii. 

Aj*t vi 
LINE WITH ARTILLERY, AND ATTACKING WITH INFANTRY ' * 

WHEN THE PREPARATORY ARM HAS HAD EPPECT. 

EXAMPLE. 

Wagram. 

Napoleon being in danger of having to fight with the St. Cyr, 
Danube in his rear made gigantic efforts ; ordering to the p*J^^^^ ^® 
front 100 pieces of cannon, their concentric fire made the p. 119. 
Austrian line recoil, and enabled Napoleon to wrest theMonthoIon 

victory from the enemy. tome ii. 

p 262 
The change of front left thrown back under the orders of ^* 

Prince Eugene, covered by the 100 guns of Lauriston, and 

the movement of the corps of Marshal Davoust which turned 

the entire left of the Q^emy''s line, decided the victory. 



ARTICLE VII. — THE MASSES IMPELLED SHOULD STRIKE ON 
THE KEY OR KEYS OP THE ENEMY'S POSITION. 

EXAMPLES. 

Marshal Laudon was allowed by Daun to exert at the Chap. iii. 
battle of Hohenkirch unexpected activity so as to surprise ^^* ^• 
the lion before he could spring ; advancing during a thick 
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Chap. iii. 
Art. vii. 

Histoire de 
Frederic, 
tome ii. 
p. 191. 

Precis, 
parte ii. 
pp. 61, 62. 



fog the Austrians captured at the first onset the Prussian 
battery of cannon on the right, and turned it on the Prus- 
sians, whilst successive masses of infantry were impelled 
against the heights of Maxen, the key of the position. 

The attack was so sudden that no counter disposition 
could be made; the lion had counted too much on the supine 
disposition of Daun. 

At the battle of Vittoria the heights near Gamarra Major 
were the key of the position, strategic as well as tactic ; 
General Graham massed the horse artillery there and forced 
the French to turn towards Pampeluna, thus, as on several 
other occasions, making scientific use of the artillery arm. 

The results were vast ; by this battle the Duke of Wel- 
lington may be said to have liberated Spain, revived 
Germany, and influenced the decisions of the Congress of 
Vienna. 



ARTICLE VIII. — WHEN THE KEY STRATEGICAL IS TOO 
STRONG THE TACTICAL KEY SHOULD BE CHOSEN. 



Cbap. iii. 
Art. viii. 



(Euvres de 
Roi de 
Prusse 
tome i. 

p. 7. 



EXAMPLE. 

Zorndorf. 

At Zomdorf Frederic the Great attacked the strategic 
key when it was tactically too strong; the King himself 
acknowledges this frankly : " Ce ne fut pas la faute de ses 
troupes, mais la sienne, il avait attaque avec trop d'^opinia- 
trete un corps inattaquable.**' 

The point of attack selected by Frederic would have 
secured his own communications whilst cutting the main 
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line of operations of the Russians, ^^ EUe menacait les Busses Chap, ill. 
d'une mine complete s'il remportait une victoire decisive.'*' * ^"^' 
But the Bussians were too strong, and could be reinforced See Jominrs 
as required — the tactical key or weak point is said to have ^^^"^5 ^® 
been " vis k vis de Zicher,'"* which point the Bussians could tome ii. 
not so readily have reinforced ; and they would have been p. 146. 
taken in the prolongation of their position. 



ARTICLE IX. — THE IMPULSION SHOULD BE GIVEN BY A SUIT- 
ABLE COMBINATION OP THE ARMS OP WAR. 

EXAMPLES. 

At Lutzen, Napoleon is said to have been surprised on the Chap-iii. 
march, but the authors of the " Bulletin des Sciences Mili- * ' 
taires*" remark, " A la verity il repara cette feute avec une Odeleben's 
grande presence d'^esprit,'*' employing sixty-four guns as his gaxony 
preparatory arm, he made a general advance when he saw tome ii. 
that the guns had struck the blow, and turning to a Polish ^ ' 
officer said, " Hasten to Cracow and proclaim our victory .'*'' 

The battle of Guzerat in the Punjab will ever be memo- 
rable as an example, rare, perhaps, in British annals, of an 
adequate artillery having been employed as the preparatory 
arm ; on this grand occasion batteries of position consisting 
of iron 18-pounder guns and heavy howitzers were brought 
from the nearest magazines. Victory was no longer doubt- 
fiil, the power of the Seikh nation was broken. Vittoria is 
the battle in which artillery was next to Guzerat most suit- 
ably massed on the strategical as well as tactical key of a 
position. 
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ARTICLE X. — A PROPER PROPORTION OF EACH ARM OF WAR 

SHOULD ALWAYS BE PRESENT. 

EXAMPLE. 

Chap. iii. Alvinzi, in 1794, sent his artillery by the valley of the 

Art. X. Adige; he exposed twenty-four battalions without cavalry 

or artillery, transgressing the rule that an army should be 
" Tous les jours, et h, toute heure en etat de combattre.*'' The 
blows of Bonaparte were prompt and decisive ; it is fortunate 
he did not strike in a similar manner at Quatre Bras before 
the cavalry and artillery had joined. 



ARTICLE XL — DEFENSIVE OFFENSIVE 

Chap. iii. " Wellington has a system of defensive-ojffensive : he waits 

Art. xi. for his adversary in a pre-arranged position, he plies the 
Vie Politique assailants with artillery and infantry fire, and then, when 
d N * 1^^ they are about to close, he avoids receiving the attack by 
eh. XV. assuming the initiative with concentrated means, 

p. 347. In fg^t^ fj^Q grst principle still holds good, " To seize 

the opportune moment to assume the offensi'De with suitable 

masses.'''' 

EXAMPLES. 

• 

At Busaco the French columns of attack were weakened 
as they advanced, and before they could reach the crest of 
the hill they were charged with descending impulse and 
hurled back ; roads of communication had been so skilfully 
made that 10,000 men could pass at the accelerated pace to 
reinforce a point attacked. 
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This is the true defensive-offensive system of Caesar and Chap. iii. 
Wellington, and will always enable the men of England to ^" 
hurl back any insane invaders. 

The French adopted this system at the battle of Toulouse ; Napier 
defending the culvenet platform, the bridge of Jumeaux, and vol. vi. 
their several positions from the hill of Pugade to the ^^* ' 
Garonne. The reader will find full information in Napier's 
6th volume. 



ARTICLE XII. — TROOPS PUT APPROPRIATELY INTO ACTION 

GAIN BATTLES. 

EXAMPLES. 

We have seen that at Eamilies and Ocanll a portion of Chap, iii 
the troops were tied up and useless, whereas at Busaco and -^^t- ^ii* 
Waterloo all could act; Salamanca, St. Marcial, Eivoli, 
Austerlitz, and Rosbach would offer other examples. 

The following are some of the rules laid down by Joraini, 
St. Cyr, and other foreign writers, for a good defensive- 
offensive position : 

1. Contracted front of attack well enfiladed by our guns 
and musketry. 

2. Rapid (but undisclosed) means of reinforcing points 

attacked. 

3. Arrangement of obstacles to detain the enemy under 

our fire. 

4. Flanks well secured against cavalry. 

5. Retirement secured, if over a river by a bridge and 
tete de pent, through a forest by roads, over hills and de- 
files by properly defending the several stages of retirement. 
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Chap. iii. 
Art. xiL 



Montholon. 



6. Adrantage of descending impulse with means to faci- 
itate the offensive. 

7. To act as far as possible according to the examples 
afforded at Salamanca, Bivoli, Busaco, Austerlitz, and 
Waterloo. 

Napoleon, in 1800, wrote to Massina: ^' Melas has neither 
your activity nor your talents. Befuse one of his attacks 
and fall with your united force on one of his columns. The 
ground will not admit of his availing himself of his supe- 
riority in artillery ; your infantry is superior to his." 

The above is the true echelon. 



Chap. iii. 
Art. xiii. 



ARTICLE XIII. — DEFENSIVE WAR. 

The mere defensive in tactics is seldom resorted to by 
able commanders ; if they remain on the defensive it is only 
the better to take the initiative and strike a blow against 
the presumptuous assailants or invaders. 



Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to 
Colonel 
Stevenson, 
2nd Oct., 
1803. 



Malcolm's 
Life of Clive, 
v. i. p. 369. 



EXAMPLES. 

Do not remain in your position however strong it may be : 
choose the field of battle yourself some days before, meet 
them on that very ground; you will find them in the 
common disorder of march, they will not have time to form, 
which (being but half disciplined troops) is necessary for 
them. 

Lord Clive had in 1758 written to Mr. Pigott, "If 
Colonel Lawrence could by any means draw the enemy upon 
a spot of ground he is well acquainted with, and attack 
them in the manner he did at Bawoor, I should entertain 
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great hopes of success.^' How Ijeautifiilly and modestly Chap. iii. 
suggested. ^^- ^^* 

At Vimeiro Wellington did not act the lion until the 
French had developed their attack ; nor Frederic at Bosbach. 

Stolberg and Caramelli at Freyberg acted tamely on the 
defensive, and were beaten as they deserved to be. 

In 1817-18 the Pindarrahs despised defensive posts how- 
ever numerous ; they passed through the intervals, but when 
moveable detachments were allowed to operate at the discre- 
tion of the officers commanding, these plunderers were inter- 
cepted and run down. 

At chess, if we knew that our adversary would keep cer- 
tain of his chief pieces immovable, we should easily beat 
him ; fortresses on this account, except as dep6ts in each 
district and for points d''appui, are less usefiil than strong 
natural positions undisclosed and unexpected. 

The Cordon system is described by Napoleon as " Ce 
quHl y a pire dans Tordre defensif.^' 

But a nation, like a lion, may be slow to anger and re- 
tain its power to strike down intending foes — ^they will be 
averse to rouse the lion without cause; whereas a people 
without an adequate army, artillery, and reserves exercised See General 
duritig peace and accustomed to the booming of cannon and l^elet's 
the movements of camps, would, before ''corps d'arm^e ^.jj^ ^ 324^ 
organises comme un regiment," be like a flock of sheep 
before roaring lions, and the simple-minded, benevolent 
peace congress might " see the bishop, the senator, and the 
virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses, driven before Gibbon, 
barbaric troops." ▼• v. p. 226. 



Londou : F. Shoberl, Priuter, 51, Rupert Si reel, Haymarket. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON STRATEGY. 



CHAPTER I. Chap.L 

Art. i. 
PRELIMINARY. 

ARTICLE 1. — ATTENTION TO TIME. 

In war, faults may he corrected, hut not those of Time, Archduke 

Charles. 
Lord Hill is said to have attracted the notice of the 

Dake of Wellington by his punctuality, and by the perfect 

dependence he could place in his attention to time. 

Feuquiferes, the famous general of Frederic the Great, 
severely rebuked an officer, (in whom he was interested) 
presenting to him a watch, to ensure punctuality in future. 

Each officer has his own specific duties to perform with 
due attention to time : his duties should not be delegated, 
neither should he interfere unnecessarily with the duties of 
others. The Duke of Wellington, thus described a usefiil 
staff officer : — " I am quite satisfied with the Chef d'^Etat, Wellington 
who appears to me a wise and discreet man, who does not ^ Castanos, 
trouble himself about other people's affairs, and does his |g|o * 

own work well." 

In military affairs, procrastination and precipitation are 
equally to be deprecated. 

B 
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Chap. i. 
Art. i. 



Alison, 
ch. Ixxv. 



General 
Pelet's Me- 
moirs, tome ii. 
p. 268. 



See Pelet's 
Memoirs, 
ch. ix. 



Alison, 
ch. Ixxii. 



In strategic moeemmts of troops^ attention to time is of the 
utmost importance. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The battle of Wagram was lost by the Austrians 
because the Archduke John, by strategic movement of 
Napoleon, was detained an hour. General Valentine, who 
commanded the artillery of the Archduke John, wrote : — 
" If this corps d'arm^e could have arrived an hour sooner, 
it might have changed the fortune of the day.*" 

2. If, in 1809, the Archduke Maximilian "avait put se 
d^fendre quelques heures de plus Vienne etait sauvee ; il 
n'etait rien qu'il ne fallut sacrificer pour un si grand 
resultat." 

General Pelet observes that the suburbs might have been 
fired to obtain the time required, that 500 guns remained 
useless, that the defences were not joined or appuyed on 
the Danube, so that the first act of Napoleon, after securing 
the suburbs, was " reconnaitre la mani^re dont les remparts 
de Vienne se lient avec le Danube,^^ and to take advantage 
of the opening. 

3. The allies, on the 25th August, 1813, had 120,000 
men and 500 guns before Dresden, defended by a small 
force under St. Cyr ; they waited for the junction of Gene- 
ral Klenau, not reflecting that this untoward delay gave 
TIME to Napoleon to reinforce Dresden, at the head of his 
cuirassiers and guards, when its capture was no longer 
practicable. 



Time — as regards mwement of troops. 

1. Steam has brought Austria within eight days of Con- 
stantinople ; the vast importance of this, to Austrian inde- 
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pendence and commerce, will be understood by those who Chap. i. 
comprehend the warning voice of Napoleon:— "Celui qui ' 
aura Constantinople, aura bient6t tout le reste." 

2. In May, 1804, a British detachment had besieged the 

fort of Baillah in India — the guns had made a practicable 

breach — ^the storm was about to take place, and would have 

been attended with success — the Kelledar (commandant of 

the garrison) ofiTered to surrender on the morrow — time was 

unwarily given (by the British commander) for Ameer 

Khan, a powerful chieftain, to arrive to the aid of the 

Kelledar, who fell on the British camp with 8,000 cavalry, 

cut up a portion of the infantry and the whole of the 

artillery, capturing the guns ; this opened Bundlecund to Memoir of 

Holkar, and led subsequently to the disasters of Monson's tbe Bengal 

r^n 1 • ... Artillery, 

retreat. Of such importance is time in war. 266. 

3. Victor failed to secure in time the bridge of Man- 
tereau ; Napoleon ordered him to quit the army forthwith, 
that his want of punctuality might not again be prejudi- . 
cial. Victor solicited permission to take a musket in the Napoleon, 

guards ! Napoleon relented, and Victor never again disre- P*r Laurent 

7 , . . de r Ardeche, 

gardedtime. g^g 

4. At the battle of Bolica, the 29th and 9th regiments 
suffered loss from being so far in advance of the columns 
attacking the other passes, as to admit of the French ^^^ I^^n- 
attacking them in mass, but they gallantly held tteir j^gj^^^JL 
ground. ch. v. 

No change in war movements has taken place so impor- 
tant as the precision with which steam admits of confederate 
fleets arriving from distant ports, punctual to time and 
place. 

In 1799, when Bussia and Great Britain desired to com- 
bine the simultaneous arrival of Russian and British forces 

b2 
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Chap. L on the coast of Holland, a north wind was required for the 
Russian sailing-vessels, vice versa for the ships conveying 
Jomini's th^ forces of Abercromby. The latter arrived 27th August, 
Revolution, ^^^ Russian fleet came dropping in between the 12th and 
tome xii. p. 15th September. 

But in the present days of steam, troops can be conveyed 
from opposite directions, so as to arrive to the minute. 
The line of operations of fleets will have to be calculated 
with nicety, approaching that of the line of least resist- 
ance of a mine : a superior fleet making a demonstration 
may be passed (out of sight) and a counter-attack be 
made on an unguarded point. A Russian fleet from 
Sebastapool, for example, might escape from the united 
fleets in the Black Sea, co-operate with a Russian land 
army, in an attack on Constantinople — such daring 
attacks are possible, though not probable, at present. 
Great Britain must organize a system of coast defence 
entirely different from that required when troops could only 
be brought by a fair wind: every county must have its 
batteries of position of heavy guns ready equipped, to con- 
centrate at any threatened point with rapidity, correspond- 
ing with steam facility for invasion. The all-powerful 
patriotic " Times " very justly observes in to-day^s paper 
(Wednesday, 25th January, 1854) : — " It will cost us 
mirable arti- ^^^7 bitter experiences before we learn to appreciate the 
cle in full, exigences which the introduction of steam into naval war- 
fiwre must necessarily carry with it.'' 
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ARTICLE II. — ^IMPORTANCE OF INTELLIGENCE. Chap. i. 

Art. ii. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Frederic the Great having correct intelligence that, 
in 1746, a treaty had been signed which would have placed 
the resources of Saxony conjointly with those of Bassia and 
Austria against him, took the initiative, and appropriated j^ig^oj^ ^^ 
those resources in self defence. men Temps. 

2. British ministers had secret prompt information of the 
treaty of Tilsit, which was to have combined 180 ships of 
the line in aid of a descent on England : the treaty was 
secretly signed on the 8th July, 1807 ; the British fleet 
sailed about the 19th of that month to frustrate this combinar 

tion. 

" The success of the attack on Copenhagen (observes 
Fouche) was the first derangement of the secret treaty of 
Tilsit, in virtue of which the navy of Denmark was to have 
been put at the disposal of France. I have never seen 
(adds Fouche) Napoleon, since the catastrophe of Paul, in 

such a transport of rage." ch. xlvi. 

Intellit^eHce has become of greater consequence in strategy 
since steam power has decreased distances and rendered 
nugatory adverse winds. Invasions and descents would 
now be made " sans donner k Tennemi le temps de se pre- Rogniat, 
parer h, la defence."" No time would be given for prepara- p. 456. 

tion ^we must be prepared, if we would avert the disasters 

prejudged by Napoleon, as we trust most erroneously. " Si 
jamais une arm^e victorieuse entrait dans Londres, on uj^^^^J^g 
seraitetonn^dupeude resistancequ'opposeraientles Anglais.*" tome ii. p. 7. 
The next paragraph commencing, " Lorsque les Busses 
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Chap. i. s'^empareront de Constantinople,'' would appear to indicate 
the mode in which Napoleon hoped to have brought about 
the non-resistance he anticipated. The subject is worthy 
of consideration by British statesmen. 



Chap. i. ARTICLE III. — KNOWLEDGE OF HISTORY. 

Aj^ 111 

Napoleon has written : — " Bead, re-peruse, meditate on 
the campaigns of Gaasar, Alexander, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Prince Eugene, and Frederic f' to which we take 
the liberty to add those of Wellington and Napoleon. 

History affords precedents for every strategic emergency ; 

the reading of it tends to create high aspirations — for ex« 

ample : — When Charles XII. had finished Quintus Curtius, 

Histoire de ^^^ preceptor asked him what he thought of Alexander I 

Charles XII. He replied, " I should wish to be like him !'' 

Permal of History matures the judgment. 

EXAMPLES. 

Napoleon conquered in Italy at twenty-five years of age. 

Don Juan, of Austria, won Lepanto at twenty-five. 

Gustavus Adolphus, Cond^, Nelson, and Clive, all com- 
bined the energy of youth with experience derived ifrom 
history. 

In Montholon's second volume, commencing at page 11, 
there is an epitome of military history, followed by a detail 
of Napoleon'^s own campaigns, sketched by himself, very 
deserving of perusal by statesmen and military men. 

The French consider the study of history of such use in 
encouraging military genius, that it has special attention 
in their " Dep6t de la Guerre.**' A brief abstract of the 
works placed in this depot for the use of officers of the 
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army was, it appears, published in the year 11 of the Ee- Chap. i. 
public, by order of the then minister of war. We make a ^^' ^^' 
few extracts :— 

PolyUus. Discloses the secrets of the success of Han- 
nibal and Scipio, and marks the importance of correct in- 
telligence* 

CcBsar. His system was to assume the initiative oppor- 
tunely; his attention to TIME, and the rapidity of his 
movements conducive to success. His oblique order of 
battle at Pharsalia. 

And so on, thus affording to French officers concise 
lessons in war, and giving references to the works them- 
selves, available in the dep6t for details. 

In this abstract is the disparaging remark : — " English 
authors do not offer anything instructive regarding kmd 
forces.*" 

The memoirs of Frederic the Great are said to contain 
the true principles of the art of war. That the works of 
Lloyd (an Englishman by birth, but a Prussian in military 
education) show the importance of a good Ene of operations, 
and frontier. 

That Tempelhoff has continued the history of the seven 
years'* war, and that his work was the best course of tactics 
then existing. 

That the works of Feuquieres are " au nombre des meil- 
leurs livres qui aient paru sur Tart militaire.'^ 

That Saxe deprecates continued fortified lines, adverts to 
results of battles. 

Our limits will not admit of our continuing extracts : we 
would suggest for consideration of British authorities, 
whether it might not be desirable that such an abstract of 
all the best modem military works, British and foreign, 
should be made under authority of Government. 
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Chap. i. Such an abstract, if made by a scientific individual, and 

* ^^ then condensed by an appropriate committee, might serve as 
one of the books of examination for officers on promotion. 
These examinations, if held publicly, in the annual camps 
of exercise and instruction, would be of general benefit. On 
the continent, officers of the army are afforded by their re- 
spective governments, every possible facility for study of 
history, on the principle : — '^ L'^histoire est le fiddle miroir 
du monde.^^ 

Abuse of History. 

Napoleon made mad use of GsBsar^s rule — '* Nil actum 

reputans, si quid superesset agendum ^^ — ^when he said to 

Count Seffur ^^ soldiers : — " Mais soldats, vous n'avez rien fiat, puisque 

vol.i.p. 141. il vous reste encore a faire,^^ leading 400,000 of them into a 

country in which 20,000 Swedes, under Charles .XII., 

could not be provisioned. 



Chap. I ARTICLE IV. — KNOWLEDGE OP GROUND. 

Art.iv. 

Knowledge of the theatre of war, of the ground and 

localities, positions and resources, of the country about to 

be the seat of war, is of vast consequence in conducting 

operations. 

1. Wellington, like Edward III. of England, had his 
hawks and his hounds to vary the monotony of examination 
of ground. 

2. Frederic the Great has said that knowledge of ground 
and of field fortification would enable an officer, within a 
space of two leagues, to take up more than 200 positions — 
many of them bad. 
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3. When Marshal Lannes, in 1807, at the head of an Chap. L 
echelon of corps d'^armde, was attacked by Benmgzen, the 
MarshaPs knowledge of ground enabled him to post his 
corps, and that of Mortier, on the heights stretching from 
Posthenen to Henrichdorf, so that his own troops and gans 

were under cover and concealed, whilst the entire opposing 
Bussian forces were seen. Napoleon galloped from Donnau 
on the sound of the cannon, ordering the corps in the rear 
to move up rapidly. The victory of Friedland was the 
result. 

Bogniat, probably in allusion to this, has some appro- Considera- 
priate remarks on the advantage of selected battle-ground, ^ons sur 
and mentions that Caesar reproached Pompey for having Q^g^^ 
acted on the mere defensive at Pharsalia. p. 375. 

Thiroux, in his " Instruction d'^Artillerie," has the fol- 
lowing observation : — " L'influence du terrain peut jouer le 
plus grand r61e, et doubler Timportance de Fartillerie.''' p. 365. 

4. Schwepperman, the Bavarian General, at the battle of 

Muhldorf- Ampling, from his knowledge of ground was 

enabled to place his reserves on the flank of the Austrians. 5^^®*"^ ^Jf. 
'' Sciences Mi- 

^^ Les reserves Bavaroises aux ordres du Bagraf de Nuren- Htaires, tome 
beig, les prix k dos, et les defit completement.''' viii- p. 338. 

5. Lord Moira, in 1817-18, was enabled by strategic 
knowledge of ground to inclose the army and park of 150 
guns of Dowlut Bao Scindea, in the cul de sac formed by 
the mountains between the rivers Ghumbul and Scind. 

In &ct, a strategic reconnaisance is in constant operation 
on the continent, extending to any country likely to be the 
seat of war. 

Frederic the Great won the battle of Leuthen partly by 
his knowledge of ground enabling him to deceive the 
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Chap. i. Austrians by a demonstration in force, whilst his real im- 
' ^^* pulsion, covered by heavy batteries of position (opportunely 
joining from Glogau), was on the left flank of the long- 
extended Austrian position. 



Chap. i. ARTICLE V. — KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGES. 

Art. V. 

1. Roger Ascham has written : — " Even as a hawk flieth 

not high with one wing — even so a man reacheth not ex- 
cellency with one tongue.**' 

2. Napoleon, on 30th March, 1809, wrote : — " If Gene- 
ral Vandamme does not command the Wurtemberg troops, 
General Damont must, he understands German.'^ 

Suchet*8 Me- 3. The General of Division Musnier was appointed by 

moirs, vol. i. Marshal Suchet Governor of the province of Tortosa, on 
account of his strength of mind and acquaintance with the 
Spanish language. 

4. Knowledge of • French was what first brought the late 
Colonel Mackeson into notice : part of his education had 
been completed in France. This knowledge was elicited in 
course of Sir Claude Wade's intercourse with the foreign 
officers in the Punjaub. 

Thiehalt. 6. Kellerman, when negoeiating the convention of Cintra, 

derived great advantages from being able to follow the train 
of arguments used in consultation by the British generals, 
he being in an adjoining tent. 

TwelveYears' 6. The resources of Batavia were made applicable to the 

Mihtary Ad- Bri^igji forces, chiefly from Captain Mears's knowledge of 
ventures, "^ ... . . 

vol. iL p. 46. *li® Malay language, and his unremitting application. 

7. In India, the inconveniences, misconstructions, mu- 
tinies, and slaughters, which have arisen from officers not 
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understanding the language of their soldiers, and of the Chap. i. 
enemy, have caused very stringent orders to he issued. "^^ ^' 

The idiom of Oriental languages requires the plural ta 
be used on addressing persons of respectability : this is not 
attended to by those who have an imperfect knowledge of 
languages and Oriental customs, and leads to mutual dis- 
trust and recrimination highly detrimental to the service. 



ARTICLE VI. — EMULATION AND EXCITEMENT. Chap. i. 

Art. vi. 

1. The Highland regiments in the British army fight 

heroically themselves, and create emulation in others. 

2. When Philippon defended Badajos in 1812, he had a 
select body of 5,000 soldiers taken in equal numbers from 
the armies of Marmont, Soult, and Jourdan, so that be- 
sides the emulation within the fortress, the armies outside 

were emulous to protect their selected combatants, and pre- -^li«>J*> 

. , . p . v.vm.p.488, 

serve their fort. 4^1, ^^^^^^ 

3. In India, admixture of European and native regiments 
in brigades, creates emulation : we saw the Europeans 
shaking hands with their native fellow soldiers on the 
heights of Sechun Kettri, in Nepal, when by their united 
valour the Ghoorkhas were driven off the hill which they 
had in part taken. Tha man who should attempt to 
decrease this emulation and good feeling, should be ranked 
as a traitor to his Queen and country. 

Former deeds are sometimes appealed to. 

1. At the battle of Friedland, Napoleon reminded his 
soldiers that it was the anniversary of Marengo. 
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Chap. i. 2. At the battle " De La Moskowa,''' the French soldiersr 

were told by Napoleon: — ''^See, the sun of Austerlitz 
rises.*" 

3. British soldiers do not so much require fictitious 
excitement as judicious direction. A few words, however, 
at the proper time are of use, such as : — " Now for the 
honour of the household troops. Stand fast, 95th, we must 
not be beaten. Steady, 25th, remember Egypt !" 

Also when soldiers are fatigued^ a few words of encou- 
ragement will cause renewed exertion. At the siege of 
Asseerghur in 181 8, the Royals had taken three 18- pounders 
up the steep hill to the breaching battery, but being ,too 
much fatigued to drag up the fourth, were seated on the 
ground resting themselves. An officer of the Bengal artil- 
lery, who knew the value of time when the place for the 
breach had been indicated, jumped on the gun, and asked 
for "One royal pull more, that the four bull-dogs might 
open.^^ The men jumped up immfediately, and under the 
direction of their officers, ran the gun (and the artillery 
officer seated astride on it) into the battery without halting* 

The natives of Ind.ia, particularly the Rajpoots, who are 
supposed to be descended from a Grecian stock, are easily 
excited to warlike deeds — ^for example: — When Jehan- 
gheer, Emperor of Delhi, invaded Rajpootana, two tribes 
of Rajpoots disputed which was entitled to the van of the 
opposing army. 

Rajah Umra, the reigning Rajpoot king, is said by the 
bard of Mewar to have thus decided the question amicably : — 

" In Mewar's frontier fortress, Moghuls throng, 
Ontalla*8 walls are high, the place is strong. 
Forward, attack ! be their*s the foremost clan 
Who first Ontalla enters — win who can.** 
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It is said that the Suktawut tribe having the best guides, Chap. i. 
arrived first, and were using their best exertions to force ' ^* 
open the gate, when the Ghondawut clan arrived pro- 
vided with ladders ; thwr leader ascended, but was struck 
down. The chief of Deoghur received him as he fell, 
vrrapped him in his scarf, and carried his wounded prince ^^,^ ^. 
up the ladder, calling out, " The van to the Chondawuts,'' pootana, 
just before the rival dan had forced the gates. vol. L 

At the first siege of Bhurtpoor, in 1805, undertaken with 
inadequate force of artillery, two British regiments mounted 
the breach, but were forced back with great slaughter. The 
12th Bengal Native Infantry then mounted, and planted 
their colours on the summit of the breach, but they were 
forced back likewise, after losing 360 men, half their 
number. The Europeans again demanded a trial, but were 
unable to gain admittance ; the breach had been cut off by 
a deep ditch. Alison, ch.li. 

At the second siege, mining and breaching were both 
scientifically in operation, and no such slaughter ensued. 

Presentation of Colov/rs 

Should be performed m the most impressive manner, 
with every mark of honour to the ancient colours. 

" You began, 28th, your career under the incomparable Marquis of 
Marlborough, you have finished the war under the immortal ^°^^^^ ^ 
Wellington : I consign your colours to your charge.'^ Regiment. 

Napoleon was accustomed to say : — " Soldiers of the 
— Begiment, I entrust to you the French Eagle ! it will 
serve you as a rallying point. You swear never to abandon 
it. You swear to prefer death to dishonour,^^ l^he sol- 
diers replied with one voice, "We swear,**^ with incon- 
ceivable tone and enthusiasm. 
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Chap. i. 
Art. vi. 



Alison, 
chap. Ixxix. 



Prompt reward creates renewed emtdatian. 

On the 13th of March, 1814, the Emperor of Bussia 
(Alexander), having witnessed the splendid charge made 
by Colonel Alvensleben at the head of the Prussian and 
Baden guards, took from the Archduke Gonstantine the 
cross of St* George, and had it placed opportunely on the 
brave Alvensleben's breast; a cheer from the guards he 
had led, sounded above the roar of battle. 



Chap. i. 
Art. vii. 



Adolphus. 



ARTICLE VII. — LOYALTY AND PATRIOTISM. 

Britons are proverbially loyal and patriotic ; the natives 
of the East are astonished beyond measure to find the 
principle so universal. Any sudden changes which would 
involve British India in the fluctuating policy of the 
West, caused by frequent changes of ministry, are greatly 
to be deprecated. 

Natural allegiance. 

Every member of a family has a birthright; this is 
indefeasible the allegiance arising out of this ; is unalien- 
able ; no man can renounce his sovereign or country, nor 
can any foreign prince dissolve the bond. The true Briton 
must, from the age of twelve to his death, be a loyal sub- 
ject, ready in life, limb, and property, to answer to the tie 
in defence of his sovereign and country. 

Loyalty is active allegiance. 

On any emergency, Britons should rally round the 
standards of their sovereign, with open hand and purse ; 
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and to admit of their doing so with effect, they should Chap. i. 
prepare and qualify themselves during peace for the several ^"' 
parts they would have to perform, in time of war. 

Examples of active alleffiance, 

1. When Philip of Spain fitted out the Spanish Armada, 
the British nobility and gentry aided the Queen of England 
with fifty-three ships of war at their own cost. London 
furnished double the number asked for ; other cities in pro- 
portion. 

2. In 1803-4, the active allegiance of Britons deterred 
Napoleon from attempting direct invasion of Great Britain. 

3. Under the reign of a gracious sovereign queen, 
" whose virtues (we use the words of the Eev. W. N. St. 
Leger) consecrate the nation over whom she reigns, whose 
court is the home of religion, virtue, and refinement, 
presenting to each femily, however humble, the example of 
holy wedded life, loyalty and active allegiance may safely 
be anticipated, should any occasion call for defence of her 
realm.''^ 

We have lived long enough to recollect the enthusiasm 
which existed, when Napoleon threatened England with 
invasion, and the patriotic songs which were made. The 
concluding verse of one we give, merely changing one 
word : — 

** Then down with the tyrant, and down with his rod< 
Let us stand by our freedom, our Queen, and our God, 
Let us stand by our children, our wives, and our homes. 
Then woe to the tyrant, whenever he comes." 

When true Britons are required for the navy or army on 
emergency, all operations, such as building, and manu&c- 
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Chap. i. tures, might be suspended, or only partially carried on by* 
* ^"* means of those not fit to bear arms for their country, the 
masters encouraging their establishments by acts of loyalty 
and active allegiance. 



Chap. i. ARTICLE VIII. — RELIGION. 

Art. viii. 

Good soldiers fight and maintain discipline best^ when due 
obedience is paid to the Commandments of God. 

1. " Let me not forget to record,'' observes Gleig, "to 
the honour of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad, that 
regularly as the Lord's day came round, brigade orders 
called both officers and men together, that in his own name, 
and that of his comrades, one of themselves might present 
to their father which is in Heaven, their common sacrifice 

owe 8 on- ^f prayer and praise. It was a righteous custom, and pro- 
Afghanistan, duced upon all concerned the happiest results." 

2. Edward IIL of England, previous to the battle of 
Cressy in 1340, prayed that God would preserve his 
honour. 

3. Henry V. and the British soldiers invoked aid from 
the Almighty, before the battle of Agincourt. 

4. Marlborough caused prayers to be read (previous to a 
battle), at the head of every regiment ; and thanksgivings 
were the first acts after victory. 

The soldiers, on the principle that " he who fears God, 
fears nothing else," were impressed with a sense of moral 
duty and divine superintendance, and became, at the close 
of one or two campaigns, tractable, civil, sensible, and clean, 
and had an air and spirit above the vulgar. 
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6. Viscount HardiDge, after the great battle near the Chap. i. 
Sutledge, assembled the European officers at his public * ^^' 
tents, " To return thanks to Almighty God, the giver of 
victory/' 

Europeans in India should recollect that the eyes of the 
natives are upon them, as well during peace as in battle ; 
they know by experience that a Ucentious man is generally 
wanting in nerve, that a braggart is often a coward, that a 
blusterer conftises himself and others. 

Young officers serving in India, should refrain from 
ridiculing the modes of prayer of the native soldiers. They 
hold the belief of Seneca, one god, under many attributes. 



ARTICLE IX. — COURAGE, DECISION, SELF-POSSESSION. Chap. i. 

Aril iz 

In action, the truly brave man does his duty steadily, 
with energy and decision, not interfering with the duties 
of others ; conscious of his own courage, he is calm and 
collected, on emergencies decisive ; the blusterer, on the 
contrary, capers about, interferes with others, and is afraid 
of himself. 

1. At Waterloo, Wellington was "calm, gentle, and 
collected, as in moments of especiani^zard, and under heavy 
responsibility, he had always been seen to be."" 

2. The tone of voice of Picton on the field of battle was 
ftiU and deep, every word calm and impressive. Its effect on 
the soldiers apparent in their increased confidence. 

An officer should command himself. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. An Austrian general, at the battle of Prague, rushed 

c 
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Chap 1. forward without reference to the rest of the line, leaving 

thereby an opening, which Frederic took prompt advantage 
of. Jomini, in reference to this, observes : — ^' II n'*aurait 
pas du rompre la ligne, ni se porter en avant, comme mi 
soldat qui ne voit que ce que se passe directement devant 
lui, sans observer Fensemble.^' 

Guischardt remarks (regarding a commander who has 
already established his character for courage): — '^ Sa t^te et 
non son bras, doit agir." 

Frederic the Great censured one of his officers for having 
Memoirs de ^^^^^ precipitated actions, observing, " M. de Zetmar n^etait 
men Temps, pas toujours le maitre de sa valeur.**^ 

Count Philip de Segur, at page 294, vol. i., gives a de- 
tail of the accusations made by Marshal Davoust against 
Murat, for undue precipitancy, and needlessly exhausting 
men and ammunition. Napoleon, on being appealed to. 
Book vii. rather applauded the rashness of the King of Naples, and 
English' endeavoured to reconcile the two generals, both of them 
translation, useful to him in their respective commands. 



Chap, i ARTICLE X. — OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS. 

It is a military principle that the orders of a superior 
officer, present and responsible, must be obeyed without 
cava or demur ; appeal may be made afterwards. 

EXAMPLES. 

Despatches, 1- " I am sorry I cannot recommend * * ♦ for promo- 
voLx.p.540. tion, because I have had him in arrest since the battle, for 

disobedience of orders, given to him, by me, verbally.**^ 
2. At Talavera, the 23rd Dragoons, under Seymour and 

Ponsonby, charged under orders given by a chief present 
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on the field, over ground very difficult ; the crisis was Chap. i. 
imminent, the charge was most gallantly made, the regi- ^* 
ment suffered much, but the time required was gained : 
" The whole of Villatte and half Rufen's division were 
paralyzed and detained by the charge of a single regiment.^ 

It is otherwise when an order is sent by a distant autho- 
rity, written under circumstances differing f5pom those exist- 
ing when the order is received. The Archduke Charles 
has observed : — " It is not at a distance that movements 
corresponding with those of an enemy can be prescribed.'*' 
The Archduke had, in 1796, written to General Wartens- 
leben not to retire from Friedberg until he had tried his 
strength with the enemy. This order was not received by 
the general until he had commenced his retirement ; the 
veteran forthwith turned his rear-guard into an advanced 
guard, and made a vain attempt to regain position at 
Ockstadt. 

The Archduke, with reference to Wartensleben's having 
too closely attended to the order given under different cir- 
cumstances, observed : — " En vain dirait on que Tordre 
envoy^ par FArchduke k Wartensleben motiva sa resolu- princines de 
tion, il avait le droit de ne pas Texecuter.'''* Strategic. 

On this subject Napoleon states: — " Passive obedience is 
required to orders given by a superior on the spot, but not 
to those sent from a distance, by one not cognizant of 
existing circumstances. Tourville made a bad interpreta- 
tion of the order to attack the English fleet, when he 
assailed a superior fleet without a prospect of success. When 
Napoleon in person, in 1797, gave orders to Massena to^f^*°§»c's 
march tSte baissSey to secure the defile of Tarwis, this latter ^^^^ j^^ 
order was imperative.**' p. 314. ' 

This abstract of the opinions of two great strategists is 

c2 
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Chspi.' given, to show that, when circumstances have decidedly 
changed since the order was issued, an officer having the 
confidence of his chief, should consider whether the order 
would have been given had the change been foreseen. The 
responsibility of dereliction is great, but must be taken, 
when for the evident benefit of the state. 

It is, however, cruel to place a brave man under such a 
predicament. How did Admiral Tourville know that 
Napoleon might not have wished to sacrifice his fleet to 
gain time for his passage of the Channel i 

Wellington has thus expressed his opinion on this im- 
portant subject : — ** I should be sorry to be bound myself, 
and I should not wish to bind others by positive orders, which 
might not be applicable to circumstances as they may 
Despatches, arise.'*'* In June, 1810, Wellington wrote to General Hill : — 
vol.ix.p.i22. cc You will observe that I have put this point, it is desir-- 
able you should not cross the Guadiana; this only ex- 
presses my opinion, but you, on the spot, must be the best 
judge whether you can effect your object without crossing 
that river." 

The French Directory, on the 19th of August, 1797, 
wrote to Bonaparte : — " These instructions are but views of 
which you will make the best use you can ; they are not 
intended as shackles.'*'* 

But when a Caesar is present in camp, no one should 
presume to contravene orders, or precipitate actions. Caesar 
at Gergovia (Clermont), severely rebuked his officers and 
soldiers for constituting themselves, when he was present, 

•r% « « Ju<iS6« of the time and mode of attack, observino: — " Non 
De Bello *^ ,^ ... . .. . 

GallicQ minus se in milite modestiam et continentiam quam virtu- 

1. 167. tem atque animi magnitudinem desiderare.'*^ 

When Napoleon^ from a distance, in September, 1810, 
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ordered Massena to invade Portugal by both banks of the Chap. i. 

Tagus, the Marshal, considering that he had a Wellington 

to oppose him, would not divide his forces, and we do not 

hear that he was blamed for this exertion of his own mds- . ,. 

*' ° Alison, 

ment. chap. lix. 

On the contrary, Mendizabel, the Spanish general, 
can by no means be excused for neglecting the advice of 
Wellington (given though it was, from a distance), to 
strengthen his camp under the walls of Badajos, with in- 
trenchments, in order that he might possess an impregnable 
position, from which he might co-operate in its defence. 
His neglect and fatuity brought destruction on the Spanish 
army, and ultimately caused the fall of Badajos, in 
February, 1811, with the protection of which he was parti- 
cularly entrusted, and to regain which caused such torrents 
of English blood. Soult attacked the Spaniards on the 
18th, took all their artillery, and 8,000 prisoners. 

A superior officer, when in the power of an enemy, can no 
longer give orders requiring to be obeyed. 

EXAMPLE. 

" Dans la capitulation de Mazen il y a une circonstance 
fort sincniU^re : le G^n^ral Wunch avec la cavalrie s'etait 
a la pointe du jour ouvert le passage. Une des conditions 
de la capitulation, fiit qu'il reviendrait au camp poser ses 
armes. Ce g^n^ral eut la simplicity d^obeir a Tordre qui Melange's 

lui donna le General Finck ! un general a pouvoir de Ten- Histonques, 

° ^ tome ui. 

nemi, n'a plus d^ordres a donner.^^ p 272. 
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Chap. L Responsibility must he taken by an officer when pvblic good 
^^' ^' is apparent and certain. 

EXAMPLE. 

In December, 1801, at the passage of the river Mincio, 

the orders of Siichet would have required his aid to Brune 

at the pass of Mozambino ; but observing from the heights 

of the Volta, jkhat Uupont'^s precipitancy had put him in 

Botta's His- P®^^ ** Pozzuolo, Suchet rescued Dupont from his difficul- 

tory of Italy, ties before conforming to the orders of Brune, and by so 

vol. L p. 161. doing, restored the fortune of the day. 



Chap. i. ARTICLE XI. — DISCRIMINATION. 

' * One of the great advantages which may be expected to 

arise from the annual camps of instruction, will no doubt 
be the development of military talent. 

1. When Frederic the Great, after the peace of Dresden, 
and ten years of consecutive repose, had consolidated his 
power and filled his treasury, this great king argued that 
his resources and his disciplined troops would be of little 
avail, unless he possessed, to command his troops, ^^ G^n6- 
raux instruits clans Tart de la guerre ;^^ he therefore 
formed camps of instruction, and thereby derived three 
great advantages. 

1st. His generals were instructed under his own eye. 
2nd. The king'^s troops became the best manoeuvring 

soldiers of Europe. 
3rd. Frederic obtained correct knowledge of the cha- 
racter and talents of the superior officers, and 
they of those of the inferior grades. 
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2. " My principal attention,'*^ observed Marshal Villars, Chap. i. 

Art xi 

" has been directed to the study of character : such an 
officer I found proper to lead a column of attack, another to 
defend a tract of country." 

3. Wellesley (the great Duke), so early as 1804, pointed 
out Mountstuart Elphinstone as a rising character. 
Frederic foretold that Chatham would rise to eminence. 
Pitt indicated the talents of Glive. Statesmen should 
attend the camps of instruction, if only to discriminate 
and judge what officers are available for great occasions. 

The wife of General Gartoux was one of the first to notice 
the rising talents of Bonaparte. At the siege of Toulon, 
she said to her aged husband, " Attend to this young man^s I'Ardeche 
suggestions; he knows more about it than thou dost."*^ p- 26. 



ARTICLE XII. — AMENITY IN WAR. Chap. i. 

Art. xii. 

Vattel, in advocating amenity in war, observes : — " Ma- 
rius and Attila are now detested, whereas we cannot forbear 
admiring and loving Caesar. His generosity and clemency 
almost preponderate against the injustice of his ©uter-^j^ ^-^ 
prises.'' p. 333. 

Wellington and Alexander, in 1815, avoided the mistake 
made in April, 1793^ and distinctly separated the cause of 
France from that of Napoleon, and thereby obtained aid 
fipom the well-disposed, treating the French nation with 
amenity, and only urging war with the giant deranged ; on 
the principle that, " When dishonour, weakness, or degra- 
dation are imposed upon a sovereign or nation, a reaction 
takes place against a yoke too oppressive to be borne.'^ Captifiqae. 

In India, a native diplomatist will, without hesitation. 
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Chap. i. sign a dooament which bears on the &ce of it eYidence of 
' ™' oppression, trasting to time for reaction. 

The admirable order of the Duke of Wellington, dated 
16th April, 1814, calls upon officers to treat the people of 
France with amenity. In consequence of the good conduct 
of the British troops, the peasantry laid aside all feeling of 
hostility, and brought forth stores of hidden supplies and 
resources, which all the rigour of French requisitions had 
been unable to discover. 

The soldiers of Victor and Wellington, in Spain, drank 
at the same streamlet during a temporary cessation of an 
action, and even shook hands across the stream, in recogni- 
tion of mutual confidence. 

A French officer in Spain, in a charge, was in the act of 
cutting down the brave Captain Felton Hervey, of the 
14th Dragoons, but seeing that he had only one arm, the 
gallant Frenchman brought his sword to the salute, and 
passed on. 

When Major Gordon was taken prisoner, he was 
hospitably entertained by Marmont. Wellington and his 
officers courteously treated their prisoner, General Begniaud. 
Victor treated the British wounded at Talavera with the 
utmost humanity and kindness; in fact, brave men are 
always generous, and avoid unnecessary harshness and 
effusion of blood. 

This subject will be resumed in the part. Military Policy* 



Chap. i. ARTICLE XIII. — SECRECY, ORDER, PROMPTNESS. 

Art. ziii. 

1. The Duke of Wellington required in his staff officers 

silence upon the public business, to avoid the necessity of 

mystery in any case. 
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2. The conqnest of Italy was the result of the secrecy Chap. i. 
and promptness with which the real army of reserve was ^^' ^ 
made efficient from apparent feeble means. 253 of 

The relation given by Napoleon, in the work referred to Gourgaud. 
in the margin, is very instructive. The army of reserve 
was depicted under the form of '^ un en&nt de douze ans, 
et un invalide avec une jambe de bois.**^ Meantime the 
real effective army of reserve was en route from many dif- 
ferent places. 

3. When Napoleon was intent, in 1798, on the conquest 
of Egypt, his real plans were not disclosed even to Kleber 
or Moreau; "the army was called "FArm^e d'Angleterre.'*' 

Moreau on this occasion, adverting no doubt to the cap- 
ture of the military resources at Woolwich, wrote his 
remarkable letter of the 27th March, 1798, in which is 
the following paragraph : — 

" Je crois qu''en faisant fondre actuellement dans nos 
arsenaux les pieces de campagne avec leur mobiles neces- 
saires ^ votre arm^e d'*un calibre egal a celui des Anglais 
on aurait toujoure Tespoir, en sapposant la communication 
intercept^e avec la flotte, de s'^en procurer par les prises ^^ ..? ^^ 
qu^on ferait, soit dans les arsenaux, soit dans les combats.'*^ p. 841. 

Order and arrangement. 

*' The great secret of getting through business is to take De Witt, 
up everything in its order, never to procrastinate, and to ^^?^°' 
do one thing at a time.^^ This rule holds good throughout 
in strategy; everything depends on concentration of means 
and unanimity of action, one line of operation, one series 
of operations, one war, one regulating mind, the chief 
being allowed to select his lieutenants. We have seen in 
the case of the Austrian Archdukes the inconvenience of 
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Chap. i. nearly equal and rival commanders. Napoleon would not 
' ^°^' have Kellennan as his lieutenant, because he considered 
himself equal to Bonaparte. Marshal Suchet was remark- 
able for availing himself of the talents of those under him. 
General Valee commanded his artillery. Bogniat the en- 
gineers ; at the siege of Lerida, Haxo. 

Nelson was remarkable for causing unanimity of action, 
and exciting zealous emulation on the part of all. In his 
dispatch regarding his victory off St. Vincent, 14th F^ 
bruary, 1797, he reports: — "The soldiers of the 69th 
Begiment, with an alacrity which will ever do them credit, 
and Lieutenant Pearson of the same regiment, were almost 
the foremost in this service.'^ 

Boarding. " A soldier of the 69th having broken the 
upper gallery window, I,^ observes Nelson, "jumped in 
myself, and was followed by others as &st a^ possible.''^ 
The San Nicolas was no sooner gained, than it was con- 
verted into a bridge or platform of access to the San Josef, 
which likewise was boarded and taken. " On the quarteiv 
deck of a Spanish first-rate, extravagant as the story may 
seem, did I receive the swords of vanquished Spaniards* 
I was surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant Pearson 
of the 69th, John Sykes, John Thompson, Francis Cooke, 
all old Agamemnons, and several other brave men, seamen 
and soldiers. Thus fell these ships."" 

By the united exertions of British seamen, marines, and 
soldiers, all rendered enthusiastic by Nelson's conciliatory 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STRATEGICAL TERMS AND EXEMPLIFICATIONS. Chap.ii. 

Art. i. 
ARTICLE L — DEFINITION OF STRATEGY. 

The general moyements executed when not ttithin Hew Spectateur 
of the enemy ^ previous to collision, are called strategic. m ^^iTTftd'! 

In an extended sense, strategy would embrace all pre*^ 
arrangements of war, prior to tactical operations. Strategic 
operations should prepare victory with or without actual 
collision, and (science guiding) with the least effusion of 
blood in the event of resort to battle. 

History affords strategic precedents for all occurrences, 
hence the importance of its study. The Romans held the 
maxim, *' Tarn marte quam mercurio \* their commanders 
were statesmen as well as warriors. Resort to the camps 
of exercise and instruction would no doubt benefit British 
statesmen, particularly as enabling them to judge regarding 
time requisite for movement of troops, the importance of 
suitable combination of the arms of war, and as affording 
them facility for discriminating the qualities of officers 
aspiring to high commands of national importance. 
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Chap. iL ARTICLE H.— PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

Art u. 

Baron Jomini thus sketches a general plan ; — '' A porter, 

par des combinations strategiques le gros des forces d^une 

Precis de arra^e, successivement, sur les points decisifs d'une th^&tre 

I'Art de la 

Guene ^^ guerre, et autant que possible sur les communications de 

cli.iii.p.l58, Fennemi sans compromettre les siennes.''^ 

The general plan is usually prescribed by statesmen, in 
communication with the selected military chief. The carry- 
ing out the plan should be entrusted to the chief so 
honoured by selection, subject of course to such changes 
and amendments as political fluctuations might require. 

A chief controlled by a council not present in the fields acts 
under great disadvantages. 

1. Prince Eugene was one day asked by his favourite 
aide-de-camp, the cause of his deep meditation ; he replied, 
*^ I am thinking that if Alexander the Great had been obliged 
to wait for the approbation of the deputies to Holland 
be&re he attacked the enemy, how impossible it would have 
been for him to have made half the conquests he did.*"^ 

If a peace congress were permitted to influence and 
control defensive-offensiye arrangements for protection of 
Great Britain, Britannia might again be defenceless, and a 
victim perhaps to barbarian inroads, and forced contribu- 
tions. 

2. It is said that Napoleon, in his Italian campaigns, knew 
the plans, prescribed by the Austrian Aulic Council, before 
the generals received them, and therefore, by holding his 
masses well in hand, he was enabled to deal blows in suc- 
cession with concentrated force. 
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S. General Wellesley, on 24th August, 1803, wrote to Chap. ii. 
the secretary of the Governor-General : — " I do not like "' 
our situation in Giizerat ; we have plenty of troops, but 
they are under command of a committee, consisting of a 
collector, a judge, and a colonel.*^ 

Authorities at a distance cannot^ in fact^ regulate movements 
an the shifting theatre of war. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The orders of the home government, in 1808, fixed 
the point of concentration of Sir John Moore'*s forces 
within reach of the enemy, and that enemy conducted by 
Napoleon. 

2. The Madras Government, in 1780, caused disasters 
to the armies of Colonel Baillie and Sir Hector Munro, by 
fixing Conjeveram as the point of concentration. 

Hyder Ally destroyed the force under Colonel Baillie, 
and forced the latter to retreat. 

3. Marshal Soult, in 1809, destroyed the Spanish army 
under Areizaga, when his forces, contrary to the advice of 
Wellington, attempted to concentrate nearer the French 
than to the British head-quarters. 

Napoleon, when at St. Helena, dictated to General Mon- 
tholon some sketches of his own campaigns, exemplifying 
the use of dep6t points d'appui. 

1. In the campaign of Italy in 1797, Napoleon passed 
the Piave and Tagliamento, fortifying Palma-Nova and 
Osopo, eight marches from Mantua ; he passed the Julian 
Alps, restored the fortifications of Clagenfurth (six marches Melange's 
from Osopo), and took up the position of the Summering. Hfstoriques, 
He was thus eighty leagues from Mantua, but he had on *f^""^*^- P* ^ » 
this line of operations, three strong places in echelon, and i823. 



so 
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Chap. ii. 
Art. ii. 

Plan for 
covering the 
Siege of 
Mantua, 
1796. 



Louis 
Napoleon, 
Documens 
Bar la Hol- 
land, tome i. 
p. 75. 



a point d>pui at every fifth or sixth march. His line 
single, and well guarded. 

2. In the previous campaign of 1796, Napoleon, ad- 
vancing from Savona, crossed the mountains at the point 
where the Alps finish, and the Apennines commence, thus 
separating the Austrian from the Sardinian army, got pos- 
session of Gherasco, a strong place at the confluence of the 
Tauaro and the Stura, twenty leagues &om Savona, and 
there established his magazines. He made the King of 
Sardinia cede to him Tortona, situated twenty leagues east 
of Ghirasco, towards Milan, and estabUshed himself there. 
He passed the river Po at Plaisance, seized Pizzighitone, a 
strong place on the Adda, twenty-five leagues from Tortona; 
seized Peschiera, thirty leagues from Pizzighitone, on the 
line of the Adige, occupying on the left bank the forts of 
Verona, which ensured to him the three stone bridges of 
that city and Porto-Legnano, which gave him another 
bridge over the river. He maintained this position during 
the siege of Mantua, which he invested and took. 

3. In 1800, Napoleon drew up the plan of a campaign, 
having in view to liberate Italy by blows struck suddenly 
in Q-ermany, between the Rhine and Danube. Moreau 
either would not understand, or was incapable of carrying 
out the plan, and on this occasion Napoleon is said to have 
made the remark, referring to Moreau and his generals : — 
*^Ils ne connaissent pas les secrets de Tart, ni les res- 
sources de la grande tactique.^^ 

After Napoleon had drawn up a plan, he was accustomed 
to consider each probable or possible change that might be 
made, or might become requisite in course of the campaign, 
and how to arrange remedies, " C'est ce qu'*il appelait con- 
cevoir un plan.'''' 
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ARTICLE III. — LINE OP OPERATIONS. Chap. ii. 

• Art. iii. 

The line of operations should, if possible, be short and- single, 

EXAMPLES. 

I 

1. Wellington has always deprecated doable lines, or 
double wars. 

2. " I have wan'd with a world, which vanquished me only Byron. 

When the meteor of conquest allured me too far.*^ 

S. Buonaparte in his «arly campaigns restricted his 
operations to short single lines. Napoleon subsequently 
became the giant deranged when he warred, one wing at 
Cadiz, the other on Moscow* The blow struck at Vittoria 
made the giant stagger. 

4. Th« British advance on Caubul on two disconnected 
lines, both long, and cut off by doubtful allies, was con- 
trary to true principles ; the object of attainment, to force 
a banished king on a reluctant people, '^Les Afghans 
nWient pa« les rois imposes par les etmigers." 

Occupation and enrichment of Afghanistan would have 
shortened the line of advance of the Bussians, and have 
drained British India of its wealth ; the intelligent shroffs 
(bankers) clearly foresaw this. " OA dela de certaines 
bomes la grandeur d''un Aat, n''est pas que feiiblesse, il feut ^ . 
Be bomer k ce qu''on pent vivifier et defendre." tome ii. p. 11. 

A change of line of operations opportunely carried out, has ^ , , 
been described by Napoleon asy *^ La manoeuvre la plus tome ii. 
hcUnle qu*enseigne Fart de la guerre.'*'* P* 36. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In 1806, when the King of Prussia detached Blucher 
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Chap. ii. and the Duke de Weimar to cut Napoleon''s line of commu- 
' ^' nication with Mayence, Napoleon fixed on another line, 
between Oronech and Strasburg, and thus cut off the Prus- 
sian army from the Elbe and from Berlin. ^'Plus de 
100,000 hommes des centaines de cannon et des drapeaux 
Montholon, fiiront les trophies de cette joum^e.'*' This was indeed a 
tome ii.p. 36. strategic blow of a giant, not yet deranged. 

2. Napoleon had learnt this from History. Frederic the 
Great had destroyed the Austrian army at Leuthen by a 
similar change in his line of operations. 

3. The blow so scientifically struck at Vittoria on the 
strategic key of the French position, forced the French to 
change their line of retirement, a most disastrous dilemma. 

The intelligence of this master-stroke was received by 
Napoleon on the 30th June, 1813, and must have struck 
him as indicating friture reverses to his arms in Spain, from 
such men as Wellington and his generals ; he immediately 
signed the convention, before Mettemich could hear of the 
victory. 

Changes of ministry involve sucfden changes in policy ; a 

m\iiS "^ «l^*°g^ i° ^^^ ^"^^ ^f operations of an army is in proportion 
Policy. important. 

Advantages of an interior line. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. All the skill of Wellington was requisite to deprive 
Soult of the advantage he possessed, in 1813, when en- 
trenched near Bayonne, from having an interior line, like 
Napoleon, from Mantua, in 1796. Soult made admirable 
blows, but Wellington with British troops was able to 
parry them. 

2. Blucher after his defeat at Ligny, and retirement on 
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Gembloux and Wavre, to his great honour held firm to his Chap. ii. 

interior line of communication with the British army at ' ^' 

Waterioo, affording to Wellington the confidence which See Pr6ci8 

enabled him to triumph without retirement. If Blucher^® ^-^^^^^ 

. Guerre, 

had retired on Mastricht or Venlo both armies might have ^^^ iii.art.22 

been compromised. p« 297. 

3. Napoleon and Frederic the Great so managed their 
reinforced advance guards as to retain the advantage 
of being able to strike differently from the apparent 
indication : Napoleon threatened the Austrian army from 
Gherasco, but his real attack was on the magazines of 
Pavia and Milan. Frederic threatened the right centre of 
the Austrians at Leutheu, whilst his columns attacked in 
force the weakened left. 

Napoleon surprised Melas by departing from recognized 
maxims of war when he crossed the St. Bernard, and 
placed his forces on the extreme right of the Austrian army, 
and eventually (after having secured footing in Lombardy, See Jomini, 

and ample resources on the left bank of the Po) threatened ch.iii.art.21, 

p. 257. 
their rear, and gained the battle of Marengo. 

By a single line of operations, it must not be supposed 
that an army marches in a vast body on one road. Napoleon 
held his manoeuvring columns like the thumb and fingers of 
one or both hands, wherewith to grasp his enemy ; at other 
times (as previous to the battle of Friedland) in echelon of 
corps d'arm^e, always ready, however, to conjoin in mass 
or unite for attack. 

Columns for collecting and escorting supplies are arranged; 
and sometimes a portion of an army occupies a strong point 
d'^appui for the rest; but all should be under one chief, and 
all ready to unite at his command. 



D 
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Chap. ii. Lines of operations are concealed^ as far aspossible^Jrom the 
Art.iii. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Napoleon, when at St. Helena, placed on record G8esar''s 
stratagem, when he effected his first descent on England : — 
^'11 mouilla snr le rivage d^Angleterre, mais deyant des 

Precis des eotes fort elev^es ; il rallia tout son convoi, et k trois heures 

Guerres de apr^s midi, au moment oft la mar6e devenait favorable, il 

Jules Caesar, , „ , n . . t. i iv * .i 

par TEmpe- ^*^* ^ ancre et se porta a trois lieues de la, oil il opera sa 

reurNapo- descente sur une plage, plate et unie."*' With steamers, 

eon, par . j^^^j^ crreater facility exists for demonstrations far removed 
Marcnand, ^ "^ 

p. 58. from the real place of landing. 

Napoleon states that Gaasar failed in keeping a footing 
in Britain, because he undertook the expedition with too 
small a force, particularly cavalry, '^ arme qui etait indis- 
p. 71. pensable dans un pays comme TAngleterre.^^ Our yeo- 

manry cavalry should be, however, unrivalled in operations 
where hedges, ditches, and five-barred gates have to be 
taken. 

2. Wellington, in 1 809, &iled to induce Guesta to com- 

Lord Lon- ^^^^ ^^ * ^^^® ^^ operations which would have cut off the 
donderry's French, under Victor, from their pre-arranged line of retire- 

^"^ T®' ment. When Beresford menaced his flank by Castello 
yol.u. cn.xy. ^ ^ *^ 

p. 372. Branco, Victor retired on his resources. 

The whole of Jomini^s Chapter III., Article 21, is de- 
serving study. 

The Marquis de Temay, in the second book of his ^' Traits 
de Tactique,^'* gives detailed instructions regarding Lines of 
Operations, with reference to battles; ordinary commanders 
only look with tactical eyes on an enemy in position, and 
attack more with reference to a well-filled list of killed and 
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wounded, and a dashing attack direct on the enemy ; but Chap. ii. 
this was not the method of Wellington and his selected 
generals. 

When the effect of camps of instruction, and the improved 
instruction now available to British officers, has brought the 
study of strategy more prominently forward, the despatches 
yf commanders will, like those of Wellington, be replete 
with information for future guidance. 

The line^ or linesy of operation on which cm enemy advcmces, Marquis de 
wotUd probably be hia line^ or lines of retirement in case ^/'uy'^^aD ii 
reverse, art. i. 

If, however, we were opposed to a Napoleon, we should 
by no means expect this, but rather that he would, in 
advancing, exhaust the resources of his line of advance, and 
establish, rapidly and unexpectedly, magazines (or means of 
securing them) on another line— he would endeavour to do 
the reverse of what might be expected. 

When a battle is determined on, the mere gain of it by 
hard fighting and tactical skill, should not be conclusive 
evidence of strategic science. General Glairfiiit, in October, 
1795, had strategically and scientifically designed to force 
his adversary into the cul de sac of the Hundsruck, but 
failed from defects in the tactical carrying out of the plan. 

^^ Le projet qui aurait pu delivrer Mayence et Manheim, 
aneantir le corps de blocus et forcer les deux armies 
Fran9aises k revenir sur la Sarre, et les Vosges, se termina 
par le simple d^blocus de la premiere de ses places par une m. • a ,1 
&ute d'^execution echapp^e sans donte dans la chaleur de Xactique, 
Taction au g^n^ral qui avait concu cette belle operation.^^ tome i. p. 324 
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Chap..iL ARTICLE IV. — LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 

Art. iii. 

J omini thus defines these lines : — 

See Traite de " Limes de communications conviendra pour d^sigfner les 

Tactique . 

^mg J jj^iy routes practicables qui lieraient les differentes fractions de 

art. xxi. Tarm^e reparties dans Tetendue de la zone d^operations.*" 

^' The Duke of Wellington employed a Hardinge to keeg 

secure his communication with the Prussians. On the 
9th of May, 1815, the Duke wrote to Sir Henry, " The 
communication was put an end to yesterday,'' and to the 

voL xii. ' Prussian general, at Charleroi, the same day, " La commu- 

pp. 367,368. nicationk^t^ arret^e hier.**' 

Wellington, therefore, cannot have been surprised at 
Quatre Bras ; the infantry, it is true, were attacked without 
having, for a period, the support of artillery, or aid of 
cavalry ; but this may have arisen from the faulty system 
which prevails in the British army of having distinct can- 

complete in all arms, or, as General Pelet would say, 
" Organize comme un regiment.'' 

General Charles de Clausewitz, in Chapter XVI. of the 

second volume of his work entitled " De la Guerre," has 

some useful observations regarding lines of communication ; 

De la Guerre ^® ^^^^ them " Arteres vivifiantes," which cannot be cut, 

chap. xyi. without paralizing the army. 

Our fleets keep open our communication by sea, but in 
these days of steam power, it is scarcely practicable for fleets 
of sailing vessels, however numerous, to keep open the com- 
munication ; the possibility of a temporary landing of troops 
should be recognized, and provided for, by means of rapid 
concentration of troops and batteries. 

We must not depend solely on our fleets. The Austrians, 
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in 1796, relied too exclusively on their central fortresses, Chap. ii. 
Philipsburg, Manheira, Mayence, and Ehrenbreitzen ; but, 
observes the Archduke Charles, " Que pent on se pro- 
mettre de la solidity du centre, quand les flancs etant ^^%*"^^^ 
decouverts, Teiviemi se porte sur les communications,'*'* &c. chap. ii. p. 12. 

The lines of communication of the British forces in Af- 
ghanistan were not kept secure, not even between the can- 
tonment and Bala Hissar. 



ARTICLE V. — LINES OP OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. Chap. u. 

Art. V. 
When Sir Henry Hardinge arrived in India, in July, 

1844, the lines of defence on the Sutledge were weak ; this 
was remedied, in a great measure, by the 1st December, 

1845. The troops on the first line, Firozepoor, Loodianah, 
Subbatoo, and Kussowlee, were increased to 32,000 men, 
and about sixty-eight pieces of cannon, chiefly, however, 
field pieces. In the second line, Meerut and Eumaul, 
about 10,000 men and twenty-four guns ; the object being 
apparently to deter the Seikhs from invasion, by an im- 
posing force in the first line, rather than invite them to it 
by having the small force on the first line, and the reserve 
line strong. 

The Seikhs crossed the Sutledge, in December, 1845, to 
pre-arranged positions, bringing with them heavy guns. 
The struggle, as might be expected, was most seyere ; their 
defeat was not final ; they prepared for another campaign. 

It was during this interval, that we took the liberty of 
forwarding, by permission, to a high staff officer in India, 
the portion of our work advocating the use of batteries of 
position and concentration of artillery fire. 
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Chap. iL We would earnestly recommend that batteries of position 

should be held ready in each county of England and Scot- 
land, to be used with the reserve or militia when called out, 
during peace, for exercise, and to be concentrated to resist 
any attempt at invasion. Expensive land batteries, in fixed, 
and therefore known, positions, can easily be avoided or 
turned ; we should let a hostile fleet cast anchor, and then 
concentrate two batteries, each of 100 guns, and cover them 
at once by materials held ready, without disclosure. If any 
batteries are made, they should be merely slight rises of 
ground, in spots commanding good anchorage ; these rises, 
about four feet in height, might be made by throwing there 
systematically the scrapings of the roads, which, in course 
of time, would form a compact parapet, not liable to splinter, 
and which (unobtrusive during peace) might, in ten minutes, 
be cut into shape for a battery. 

Napoleon, at Toulon, when quite young, pointed out the 
inexpediency of batteries of masonry. 

The noble dray and agricultural horses of each county 
would take the batteries into position with as much facility 
as the elephants did those which prepared victory at Guzerat, 
and the concentration of fire might be increased by sending 
guns on garrison carriages mounted on railroad vans ; but 
this should be practised during peace. 



Chap. ii. ARTICfLE VI. — FRONT OP OPERATIONS. 

Arf -ui 

The true front of operations is kept undisclosed as long 
as convenient ; what Jomini terms " fronts strat^giques,^^ 
art. xxii. would appear to be those taken up preparatory to assuming 
p. 206. the initiative, and before disclosing our true front. 
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EXAMPLES. Chap. vL 

1. In 1809, Berthier (probably under secret instructions 
from his master) extended the front of the French army sq 
much, that the Austrians were induced, by the scattered 
state of the French corps d^arm^e, to cross the Inn. This 
being telegraphed to Paris, Napoleon disclosed his true front 
like a flash and bolt on the Austrian line of communicatiou 
with Vienna. ^' Get emploi altematif des mouvements larges 
et des mouvements concentriques est (observes Jomini) le 
veritable cachet d'un grand capitaine." 

2. In 1813, Napoleon's front of operations extended from 
the river Niemen to the river Bug, the right 300 miles from 
the left — this was the front of the giant deranged. The 



Russian proceedings on the Danube partake of this dis- 
semination, and will, if persisted in, lead to retributive 
disasters. 

Baron Jomini, in Chapter III., Article 20, of his *^ Precis 
de FArt de Guerre,^' has some useful information on the 
subject of fronts of operation. 



ARTICLE Vn. — BASE OP OPERATIONS. Chap. ii. 

Art. vji. 

*' The -first duty of an army is to secure a firm base of 

. . r> Napoleon to 

operations. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

" Any general who conveys his army far from its base, Italy, 
not being assured of his communications, commits a fault, jomini and 
which even victory would not justify ."*' Duchatean. 

Soltikof and Fermor have certified to Russian Emperors 
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Chap. ii. the danger of moying Russian forces fiur from their tnie 

^•^^ base. 

'^ I have always found that when I have undertaken an 
operation which has remoyed me to a distance from the 

Wellington, magazines of the army, the troops have starved.'*'' 

In defensive-offensive war&re, such as defence of a country 
invaded, the bases available should not be disclosed to the 
enemy — ^they need not be parallel to his base. In 1812, 

Jomim*8 (c Qq f^^ g^ basant perpendiculairement sur TOsca et Kalouga 

art. zviii. ' V^^ ^^ Busses purent ex6cut^s leur marche de fianc, sur 

p. 184. Wiazma et Erasnoi. 

The true bases are those best adapted for realizing our 
own resources, whilst placing us in a position to threaten 
and cut off the line and base of our opponent, affording 

p. 188. secure refuge in case of need. 

At page 189 of his Precis, Jomini makes some observa- 
tions regarding the campaign of Russia against Turkey in 
1828 and 1829, interesting under present circumstances, as 
showing that the safety of Turkey depends on the maritime 
powers. In Article 23 are some useful observations re- 
garding '^ des bases passageres,''^ to be seized and retained 
by an invading army and held by reserves well appuyed. 



Chap. ii. ARTICLE VIII. — THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 

.Art vm m.— 

^, * .„' The theatre of operations of an army is defined by Jomini 

Chap. m. mi .-.nil. 

art. xvii. ^ 'lout le terrein quelle chercherait h, envahir, et tout 

p. 170. celui qu'*elle pent avoir k defendre.'*' 

Btft that if two armies combine their manoeuvres in con- 
cert, then the theatre of operations of each army, " Prise 
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isolement, ne devient en quelque sort, atfune des zones Chap. ii. 

d'op^rations de Techiquier-g^neral que les masses belli- ''*^"' ^^"* 

gerantes doivent embrasser dans un mSme but.'*'* J?°"°^. 

° ^ ^ cnap. m. 

Roads, and in modem days railroads, converge naturally art. xvii. 
towards the capital and the richer cities of an empire; they P* ^^^• 
are, therefore, very important objects of a theatre of war, 
and if held under scientific pre-arrangement, they are con- 
ducive to defence rather than offence, and are favourable to 
the defenders of a country invaded. 

It will be seen, in the " Bulletin des Sciences Militaires," 
that a Government commission in France controls public 
works generally, so as to conduce to the defence of the 
empire, as also to &cilitate despatch of troops and stores to 
the coasts and frontiers. 

We conclude that this is, or ought to be, the case in 
Great Britain; national preservation should have prece- 
dence over all private interests. 

Under this system, Peter the Great led Charles XII. of 
Sweden into a cul de sac or zone which had been swept 
clean of all resources, whilst the Russian points d'appui 
fortresses amply supplied his own army. Famine and See Lord 
winter prostrated the Swedish army ; they were strategi- ^*^p^^^ ^J^ 
cally beaten before being conquered at Leouo and Pulto^a. Sovereigiui. 

Napoleon, regardless of this historical fact, was led by 
the *' meteor of conquest" towards Moscow, which was 
patriotically sacrificed to ensure the safety of the empire. 
It will probably have risen like a phoenix from its ashes. 

It is melancholy to think, that one man, perhaps afflicted 
with monomania, may again embroil nations and throw 
back Europe centuries, if the western powers should &il in 
unanimity to set bounds to ambition. 

If roads converging from rich cities, depdts and dock- 
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Chap. iL yards towards the metropolis, aid in defence, it is proper 
'^^* ^^' that these roads should be defended. Strong natural posi- 
tions, with means at hand for entrenching them, are perhaps 
better than fortresses ; but we have all seen the importance 
Lord Lon- of Badajos, in 1811 : it was the '' Key of the French move- 
donderry's ments in the Alentejo, and a connecting link with Seville 
-^1 :: « Ko and their divisions before Cadiz.'*' 

Still we incline to prefer undisclosed strong positions to 
fortresses. Jomini observes that Napoleon forced his way 
over the St. Bernard Alps and Splugen, but that ^' Un 
miserable ruisseau borbeux et un enclos de murs pussent 
changer ses destinies a Waterloo.'*' Of such effect are 
checks under fire, caused by unforeseen obstacles; a 
similar small stream with a marshy bed caused the 
disaster to Lord Audley and the Lancastrian forces at 
Blore Heath. 



voLii. p.l58. 



Chl^. ii. ARTICLE IX. — ^MARCHES OF ARMIES. 

Art. iz. 

The marches made by the divisions of an »rmy, befor? 

Traits de beigig within readi of the enemy, are^ by the Marquis de 

Tactique, Temay, classed :— 
liv.i. chap.i. ^ Zr 1 J- • 

g^^l 1. Marches ordinaires. 

Do. sec. iL 2. Marches acceler^s. 
Do. sec. ill. 3. Marches en poste. 

They are each considered with reference to all occur- 
rences and localities, but in too voluminoiis a manner for 
our contracted limits ; staff officers can refer to the work 
itself— we merely make a few extracts. 

1. The Marquis recommends uniformity of portions of an 
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army successively marching on an assigned roate, as facUi* Cbap.ii. 
tating the provisioning and billetting of them ; with a ' ^' 
specimen of the " Itineraire'^ or route, concisely given, in rr."^ ^ 
ruled columns. Kv. i. chap. i. 

2. Observes that, when making forced marches, Napoleon *®* ^' ?• ^^' 
was accustomed to increase indulgences (jouissances) to his 

soldiers ; but we know that this was at the expense of th« 
inhabitants of the country passed over, and that beyond 
certain requisite comforts, such licences lead to eventual 
reaction. 

3. That his soldiers often had (when marching for im* 
portant enterprises) their allotment of four days'* provisions 
fresh and renewed at whatever cost. '' Gette mesure qui 
premunit centre tons les evenemens parassait si importante 
h, Frederic et h, Napoleon qu^ls ne negligeaient jamais la 
vielle d^un mouvement g^n^ral d'^ordonner k leurs troupes 
d^emporter du pain pour quatre jours.^^ Do. p. 15. 

Section 3rd of the Marquis de Temay'*s wprk relates 
to the mode formerly in use ibr forwardiag troops by 
express, in relays of carriages ; the imperial Freuch guard 
was thus sent, in 1806, from Paris into Saxony for the 
grand movement to surprise 13 Im. Do. p. 14. 

Railroads will have thrown into the shade such modes of 
expediting troops, requiring to reinforce a point attacked, 
but two remarks may be made. 

1. That invading troops would endeavour to land on 
points not on railway lines. 

2. That, unless practised during peace, the arrangements 
would be imperfect : cranes would hredk from the weight of 
heavy guns ; the best mode of fixing ordnance in the vans 
would not be known, &c. 

The second Chapter of Temay^s valuable work is thus 
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Chap.ii. entitled, "Des inarches dans lesquelles tout rarm^e se 

Art IT 

^ • trouve k port^e de Fennemi/' 

Tactiaue, '^^^ whole chapter is well worthy of pemsal by military 

liv. i. chap. i. men. We can only find room for a few observations. 

seem. p. 19. |^ That the reserve batteries of artillery, which have to 
move rapidly from the rear of columns to reinforce guns in 
action, should have additional horses supplied from the 

p^ 81, batteries of the wing held refiised. 

2. That the batteries with the wing held refiised should 
be capable of effectual fire at long ranges, rather than 
rapidity of movement, unless reinforced by horses. 

p. 88. 3. The use of howitzers against cavalry. 

4. Some very usefiil observations with examples, regard- 

p. 89. iug advance guards. 

p. 101. 5. Regarding passage of rivers. 

p. 126, 142. 6. Regarding reserves and rear-guards on the march. 

7. The occupation of strong ground on the flank nearest 
p. 135. the enemy. 

8. The necessity of leaving in selected positions rein- 
p. 136. forcements for a rear-guard when detained. 

9. The propriety of securing appui positions when about 
to be attacked. " La negligence que Villeroi avait mise ^ 
occuper Tavibre qui aurait appuy^ la droite des Fran9ais a 
la Mehaigne, fut en partie cause de leur d^faite k la joum^e 

p. 139. Bamilies." 

10. The use of cavalry in gaining time on the march for 
movement of in&ntry and artillery, a^ exemplified at 

p. 142. Beichenau and at ZuUichau. 

p. 146. 1 1 . Masking the real attack by advance guards reinforced. 

Article 3 of Section ii., Chapter II., liv. i., relates to 

" L'*execution des marches retrogrades," and is replete with 

instruction on many important points. 
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1. The use of heavy artillery in defending defiles and Chap. ii. 

strong ground, to be used to the last, and then spiked and * "' 

relinquished. ^' Que vous importe si vous vous rapprochez Traite de 

de vofl magazins de perdre un materiel que vous rempla- Tactique, 

r^ *- * * liv. 1. chap. 1. 

cerez bientot ?'' sec. iii. p. 156. 

2. The necessity in retrograde movements of securing 
such posts as, if occupied by the enemy, would cut off one 
line of retirement. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . *' Le Gdn^ral Loison, charg^ dans la campagne de 1809, 
de chasser les Portugais des postes de Mezenfrio et de Povoa 
de Bagoza ayant trop facilementre nonc6 a cette entreprise, 
et abandonn^ Amaranth, le Mar^chal Beresford s^^tablit dans 
ces trois postes, en sorte que le Due de Dalmatic ne put, 
apr^s la surprise de d'^Oporto, par les Anglais, transporter 
comme il en avait eu le projet, le theatre de la guerre dans 
la province de Tra-os Montes. L'^so'mee Francaise, ren^ 
ferm^e entre la mer, le Duero, la Tamega et la Sierra de 
Santa Gatalina, ou il n^existe aucun route caroussable, fut 
obligee de sacrifier toute son artillerie et ses equipages, pour 
se frayer une voie de salut par un sentier qui remonte le 
vallon de Souza d^on elle gagna les hauteurs de Pombeiro 

et de Guimarens.'' p. 153, 

2. The safety of the French army after the loss of the 
battle of Novi, in 1799, must be attributed in part to the 
precaution taken by General Jouberfr of occupying the fort 

of Gavi, commanding the defile of Lemmo. p^ X61. 

3. The modes of occupying defiles and crowning heights # 
are well explained. p 174 

4. The mode of passing rivers in retrograde movements, 
with the instructions of Frederic the Great, and examples, p. 177. 
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Chap. ii. 6. Instructions for movements front and flank combined. 

* ^* Chapter III. of the Marquis de Temay's work, is entitled, 

liT.i.chap.i plicable to convoys and baggage of an army moving within 

8eciii.p.l89. possible reach of the enemy. 

p. 195. Chapter IV. notices marches made by a portion of an 

army covering the main force. The Marquis mentions that 
this was the system of Marshal Daun, that the deviation 
from it, at Hochkirch (when Laudon was allowed to direct 
the attack), caused Frederic the Great to be surprised and 

p. 230. defeated. 

The Austrians had been accustomed, when moving from 
position to position, to cover their inner flank by troops 
strongly posted en cordon, but this system disclosed theip 
intended movements. This dilatory system gave advan- 

Temav tages to Frederic usually, but on this occasion he was sur- 

p. 128. prised : ^' L'^etonnement d^une attacque imprevue product 

tome i- souvent bien de Teffet.'' 



Chap. ii. ARTICLE X. — POSITIONS, AND GROUND FOR BATTLE. 

Art X. 

Traits de " ^ premiere qualite de tout ordre de bataille est d'etro 

Tacdque, adapts au terrein et propre k Tobjet qu^on propose.^^ 

p. 240, Topography has great influence in war, as exemplified by 

the disasters experienced by the Bomans in the Caudine 

Forks, by Varus in the forests of Germany, by the fiital 

• days (observes Ternay), of Poitiers, Cressy, and Assiette, 

and by the reverse experienced by Hoche in 1793, at 

Eaiserslautem. 

Ground for positions and battles can only be selected and 
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taken up, by generals or staff officers, who have proper Chap. ii. 
knowledge of each arm of war. ' ** 

'' Jamais rartillerie ne cessera d'etre redoutable & une 
distance k laqaelle les autres armes n'*ont encore aacun 
moyen de nuire ; jamais Tinfanterie n^unira la rapidity dans Trait6 de 
ses mouvements a la solidity qui la caracterise ; jamais la Tactique, 
cavalerie ne joindra la solidity h la force.''^ ^^^ ^ 

Each arm must be used and placed appropriately, not 
only at the commencement but during the changes of a 
battle : we have seen with what irresistible force Napoleon 
employed concentric fire of artillery to mask the changes 
ordered for his in&ntry and cavalry at Wagram and 
Lutzen. 

In the Marquis de Temay'*s work, " Traits de Tactique," 
livre ii., much useful information will reward perusal. The 
Marquis gives appropriate examples thus: — ^^ Veut-on des 
exemples pour prouver combien il pent dtre fimeste de 
former de cavalerie tout le centre d^une annuel nous 
citerons les fatales joum^es d^Hochotet et de Minden.^^ p. 240. 

But if the ground admits, cavalry may be protected as 
at Fontenoy, by cross fire of divisions of infantry with 
artillery, and by troops in position, as were those at 
Antoing. p. 246. 

Cavalry officers will find much usefiil information in the 
second book of the Marquis de Temay'*s work, and in it 
there is much that will interest officers of artillery. p. 258. 



ARTICLE XI. — KEYS OF POSITIONS. Chap, ii 

Art. zi. 
Every position has two or more points which may be 

called keys. The tactical key is the weak point locally 
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Chap. ii. considered. The strategic key has reference to higher 
^* objects than mere possession of the position and defeat of 

the enemy ; and no battle should be fought without due 
consideration being given to those higher objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The heights of Gamarra Major afforded a strategic 
key at Vittoria. A concentric fire of artillery from those 
heights not only prepared decisive victory, but their occu- 
pation in force cut off the line of communication of the 
French with France. 

Napoleon would not have cared for the loss of a battle, or 
a few thousands of his soldiers being killed, but this 
striking proof of science on the part of Wellington and his 
generals, struck him so forcibly on the SOth June, 1813, 
that he signed the convention with Austria before Metter- 
nich could hear of this important victory. 

2. At the battle of Albuera, 16th May, 1811, the heights 
on the right of the British position were not only the tactical 
key as commanding the rest of the position, but also the 
strategic key as commanding the British communication 
with Valverde. 

Soult, an able strategist, finding these heights defended 
by Spanish troops, emerged from his wooded screen, show- 
ing an advance guard of a " heavy force of cavalry, sup- 
ported by two large columns of infantry in movement 
towards the bridge, with a view, as it was supposed, of 
piercing the allied line in that quarter, and making them- 
selves masters of Albuera. All eyes were instantly turned,**' 
observes Lord Londonderry, " to the point threatened, and 

d d °^" *^® °^^®* effective preparations were made to meet and repel 

vol. ii. p. 132. the attack.**" 
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In other words, the demonstration attack deceived Cfaap. ii. 
Marshal Beresford. Soult^s real attack was made eflFectively 
on the Spaniards who had been entrusted with' the double 
key of the position. They behaved with gallantry, but the 
strategic impulsion was made in sufficient force 5 they were 
not able to resist the impetuous attack of the French 
columns, scientifically covered as they were by a powerful 
artillery. The Spanish troops fell back, leaving to the 
British soldiers the task of regaining the lost heights. A 
most desperate combat now took place, the British soldiers 
would not be beaten: at length the British stood con- 
querors, after losing 4,158 out of 7,500. Of such conse- 
quence is strategic knowledge in war ; Soult^s movements 
were eminently scientific ; the British tactical opposition, 
glorious but sanguinary, as all battles must be, that are not 
gained strategically. The battle of Albuera affords infor- 
mation on several points. 

1. That ^' heavy cannonades ^^ on the troops making the Annals of the 

demonstration attack, serve to cover and conceal the £?^*'^ ,*^.. 

War, vol. m. 

real one. p. 85. 

2. That if the key tactical is also the strategic key, it 
should be held by the best troops, well supported by 
reserves. 

3. That cavalry cannot, without aid of infantry and 
artillery, protect and retain heights which are important 
keys of positions. 

4. The scientific mode in which the French artillery 
covered the charge of the Polish lancers. 

5. That a heavy casualty list does not of itself demon- 
strate science: the heroic tactical defence by the British 
gained the battle, but Soult nevertheless attained his object, 
the relief of Badajos. 

E 
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Chap. ii. 
Art. XL 



6. The importance of ground which masks troops about 
to attack. Soult at Albuera, like Frederic the Great at 
Leuthen, strategically screened his troops, as did Beningzen 
in 1806, Napoleon at Ligny, and Wellington at Waterloo. 



Chap. ii. 
Art. xii. 



See Jomini*8 
Precis, ch. iii. 
art. 19. 



Montholoii, 
tome iL 
p. 261. 



Histoire de 
la Campaigns 
de 1800, 
p. 140. 



ARTICLE XII.— OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 

1. The object of the attainment of the British in Spain, 
was the preservation of the world from the grasp of a giant 
deranged, that at present seems very similar. 

2. Napoleon generally prostrated states by the rapidity 
of his movements, attaining their magazines of food and 
resources, and applying them to the use of his own forces. 
In 1803-4, when he found that he could not with safety 
attempt to grasp Woolwich and London, he, in 1805, 
turned the tide of his wrath on Austria, with accumulated 
means, secured the magazines and resources at Ulm, and 
then seized Vienna. 

Napoleon disregarded minor objects of attainment: 
^^Pour prendre anvers, il fallu que les Anglais la sur- 
prisent, il ne fallait pas pour cela perdre de temps devant 
Flessinque."*' 

3. The object of attainment of Napoleon when he crossed 
the Alps, in 1800, was possession of the cannon and the 
military resources at Pavia, and in the Milanese, prior to 
the battle of Marengo. 

Bulow remarks : — " Comment ne pas s'etonner en obser- 
vant que les Autrichiens avaient ^tabli leur magazins dans 
les places ouvertes.'' 

Had the Austrians protected these guns, or had prompt 
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means of removing them, Napoleon, with merely light Chap. ii. 
field pieces, would have been defeated. ' ' ^ 

4. The French under Moreau, in 1800, ®^v®l^P®<l des Guerres 
Stockach with such rapidity, as to obtain uninjured, the de la Revo- 
magazines, and subsequently, as they required them, the*'^*^®°»... 
magazines in open places, on the Iller, the upper Danube, p. 211, 
and the Neckar. 

5. Rome was in barbarian power when the granaries of 
Ostia were seized. 

6. The British troops in Oaubul were paralized from 
permitting their enemies to command their resources. 

7. The Turks, in 1711, by preventing resources falling 
into the hands of the Russians, forced Peter the Great to 
accept terms after he had crossed the Pruth, with 100,000 
men. This experience ought not to be lost on the Turks 
and their allies during the present war. Temporary deserts 
do not permanently injure land, but rather the contrary ; 
actual losses should be liberally made good by govern- 
ment. 

A nation invaded would be imbecile in the extreme, 
if invaders were permitted to gather strength as they 
advanced through rich towns and districts. Hannibal, 
CsBsar, Alexander, Timour Shah, Nadir Shah, gained 
strength as they advanced, because resources were not 
gathered up ; but Gustavus Adolphus and Napoleon were 
prostrated, when strategically opposed. 



ARTICLE XIII. — FRONTIERS, AND APPUI FORTRESSES. Chap ii 

Large rivers, chains of mountains, and deserts, are fron- ^^^' ^*"' 
tier obstacles. 

e2 
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Chap. ii. 
Art. xiii. 



Gibbon. 



See Dr. 

Wagner's 

Ararat, 

quoted in 

Blackwood 

for May, 

1849. 



Biters. 

The Indus would appear the proper boundary of our 
Indian empire to the north-west and west. If we enrich 
tracts beyond the Indus, we should pre-arrange facility for 
uniting a desert with the river defence, by means available 
for carrying away resources. Artificial deserts are easily 
made, and India in particular abounds with cul de sac 
amphitheatres, such as the valley of the Ghumbul, in 
which Lord Hastings, in 1817-18, shut up the park of artil* 
lery and army of Dowlut Rao Sciudeah. 

Appui fortresses -are requisite when frontiers are so 
defended. The veteran Sir Charles Napier is correct in 
his observation : — " We do not use fortifications enough ; 
they double our forces, and in a large country like India, 
are of great advantage if properly placed.'' 

There is no doubt that the British in India have acted 
up too closely to the saying, that when they require forts 
in India they would have to take to their ships. This 
might have been the case in the infancy of the empire, but 
there are now "Bishops, senators, and virgins'' far 
removed from ships. How were the families of the troops 
at Gaubul to be put on board ships, and how were the com- 
mi^sariat supplies and military resources protected? 

The Russians in their approach towards India, do not 
neglect their depot and appui fortresses, such as Erivan, 
Sebastapol, Nicolojefi*, and Gumri. 

Chains of mountains. 

When mountains have to be crossed, before arriving at a 
river and artificially prepared desert, the frontier is strong. 
Invaders cannot carry with them adequate supplies, but 
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rich provinces beyond the Indus would shorten the line of Chap. ii. 
advance of invaders, and make it difficult to create a line of *^' 
desert. 

District point cTqppui fortresses. 

Mander observes : — " The Roman empire was destroyed 
by barbarians because the conquerors of the world had 
neglected to consolidate their power by fortresses.'^ 

This may be somewhat overdone, but surely there ought 
to be, in each military district of Great Britain, a point 
d'*appui fortress, in which to retain and keep secure the 
arms and batteries of artillery of the reserve, or militia 
and yeomanry. These fortresses would not cost more than 
ordinary buildings suitable for such purposes, and might be 
garrisoned by pensioners and veterans, mixed with men of 
the reserve. Such appui fortresses might be central cita- 
dels of strong positions. Marshal Ney, after his defeat at 
Donnewitz, 6th September, 1813, appuyed his forces on 
Torgau. In 1814, General Maison, being unable to keep 
the open field, appuyed his forces on Maubeuge and Lille, 
as did Eugene Beauharnais on Mantua and Peschiera. 

We are no advocate for extensive and expensive lines of 
frontier fortresses, they can always be turned or avoided ; 
but we consider that it would be good economy to have one 
depot and appui fortress in each district, in suitable 
naturally strong positions, otherwise the apparent unpro- 
tected state of our arsenals and dock-yards, might lead to 
occasional attempts at invasion. 

Flotillas and ffun-boats. 

If rivers conjoined with deserts are admitted to be strong 
frontier boundaries to our British Indian Empire on the 
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Chap. 11. north-west, fleets of flotillas and gun-boats should be em- 
4rt. wy, ployed in commerce during peace, ready, when required, to 
act in war, to make the artificial deserts, and flank our 
armies. 

The gun-boats prepared by Napoleon, nnder plea of inva- 
sion of England, saved his army, when shut up in the Isle 
de Lobau, on the Danube. Possession of Constantinople 
and the provinces now occupied by Russia would prostrate 
Vienna and the Austrian Empire at the feet of the Czar, 
who would, if in possession of the key (Constantinople), 
laugh away any promise he may have made to Austria to 
divide the spoil ; the Danube is to Austria as the Thames 
to England — and this has been well explained by that 
eminent strategian, the Archduke Charles. 



Chap. IL ARTICLE XIV. — RESERVES. 

Art. xiy. 

Nations must have their reserve armies^ as armies have their 

reserve forces. 

The militia and yeomanry of Great Britain will be proud 
to be entitled and considered the Reserve ; they are a 
noble body of soldiers, and only require the artillery arm, 
and suitable combination in camps of exercise and instruc- 
tion, to make them, in all respects, efficient as a reserve 
force. 

The people of Great Britain have the true military spirit, 
which only requires to be brought out and encouraged. 
The fair daughters of the land, and more especially our 
beloved Sovereign, have during the past year given anima- 
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tion to the camp of exercise by their presence : already the Chap. ii. 
effect is apparent in the general superior setting up and '^ ^^* 
proud^ contented look of the soldier of the Beterve — the 
national Meserve* What true Briton would be backward in 
protecting his Que^i and country, his wife and daughters 
or sisters ! As might have been expected, nearly all the 
young men of stature and suitable appearance have en- 
rolled themselves, or are ready to do so when required, 
and assuredly the daughters of Great Britain can and will 
foster this true feeling by their smiles and approbation. 
Britons of former a£:es expanded their manly chests and 
..™««.».d «r U^^k. b, ^p„,™.e ™p,i b, ^.«. 
sports and games ; the man of the reserve is set up and 
assumes the military mien by a few days of training, and 
by attending in camps of exercise, which are very properly 
made places of rational recreation. 

Usee o/Beserves. 

Iteserves are particularly requisite to a nation acting on 
the defensive-offensive. 

1. '^ L'^tablissement d^une reserve intrem^diaire entre la 
base et le front d^operations, offre le m^me avantage que 

le reserve de Farm^ procurera un jour de battaille, car elle Precis de 
pent voler sur les points importants que Pennemi menacerait \f^ \' 
sans pour cela affablir Tarm^e agissante.^^ iii. art. 23. 

2. In 1806, Napoleon^s reserves on the Rhine subjugated 
" La Hesse,^^ whilst other reserves under Kellerman moved 
forward between the Bhtne and the Elbe. In &ct, strategic 
reserves, whilst kept sufficiently near the active army to ** 
reinforce it, if requisite, may be usefully employed between 
the army and its base, in protecting the Hnes of communi- 
cation and supplies. 
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Chap. ii. 
Art. xiv. 



See Botta*s 
History of 
Italy, vol. i. 
p. 91. 



3. Napoleon arranged his strategic resenres so that the 
enemy could not find out where they were. When he' 
crossed the Noric Alps, Joubert on the Adige, and after- 
wards Victor (on his return from Italy), were his reserves. 

In 1805, the corps of Ney and Augereau were in reserve 
alternately in the Tyrol and in Bavaria. 

4. At the battle of Casteggio, 9th June, 1800, the vast 
importance of reserves was proved. 

5. In 1796-7, the victorious army of Bonaparte in Italy 
was kept complete in men and every requisite by ample 
reserves held ready at Turin, Strasburg, and Mayence. 

6. After the battle of Vimiero, had Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley'^s talents been then developed, it is probable that the 
reinforcements then about to land would have been em- 

r 

ployed as a reserve or flanking force on disembarkation, 
and the blow struck at Vimiero have been followed up, as 
was evidently apprehended by Marshal Junot; but, by 
the Convention of Cintra, Jun6t'*s corps d^arm^e changed 
adroitly, at our entire expense, their line of operations, 
having even their artillery and cavalry horses and baggage 
conveyed in our ships. 



Lord Lon- 
donderry's 
Narrative, 
vol. ii. p. 45. 



Beserves on the field of battle, 

1. When columns held in reserve are kept concealed, 
as at Waterloo and Ligny, they act strategically. The 
British reserves at Busaco came forward so opportunely and 
unexpectedly^ with such irresistible force^ that Massena, in 
his despatch to Berthier, represented them as a '' colonne 
serr^e'' of 20,000 men under Hill. 

2. The artillery of the young French guard held in 
reserve were irresistible on the field of battle, when massed 
by Napoleon, on important points. 
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3. General Senarmont was a second Napoleon in his Chap. ii. 
skill in applying reserve batteries in action, as at Ocana ^^' 
and Friedland. 

4. The Austrians at Leuthen had not their reserve bat- 
teries and columns well in hand, hence their defeat by a 
comparatively small army under Frederic the Great. 

5» Positions should have reserve lines, as at Torres 
Vedras. 



ARTICLE XV. — ADMINISTRATION, OR COMMISSARIAT. Chap. ii. 

Art XV 

This is a most important branch of strategy. 

1. In the early wars of the British in America, there 

See *M^p. TTi oi rs 

were great defects in army administration, and in naval and ^^ ^^^^ 
military cotabination. Temps. 

2. The coast armies in India <]raiiied yictories tactically, Thornton's 
by hard fighting ; but could not follow them up, for want ,." *^,^ f ^ 
of supplies . vol. ii. p. 263. 

3. The Jirrangements of the Earl of Momington and 
General Harris, on the contrary, were admirable. They 
had columns of administration expressly to collect and 
convoy supplies; these columns, always held sufficiently 
near, to be called in as reserves when required. 

4. If there were no other use in the camps of instruction 
than perfecting the administration of armies, the expense 
would be amply repaid to the state by the experience 
gained. On this subject, we recommend (to British com- 
missariat officers) perusal of Bulow's ^' Histoire de la Guerre 
de 1800." 

When Napoleon crossed the Alps, supplies of biscuits 
were sent by water to Villeneuve, under pretence of being 
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Chap. ii. for the fleet at Toulon. Biscuits can be carried for nine 

• *^' days on emergency ; waggons that could convey six days^ 

bread, would carry biscuits for a month. 

The native soldiers in India make unleavened bread on 

an iron plate, which they carry in their havresacks, and in 

which they parch pulse or beans when unable to bake. 

Their ovens are merely two bricks or stones, joined by a 

third, to support their plate : when neither bricks or stones 

are at hand, clay answers well, and soon consolidates by 

the fire. * 

In any real scarcity of food, parched pulse, vetches, or 

_ , ... beans, would afford nourishment. At the siege of Genoa, 
Bott& s His- , 

tory of Italy. ^^ ^ ^^^9 " Beans were considered most precious.'*' 

5. At the siege of Valetta, in Malta, in 1800, the 
fortress was defended by Yaubois with extraordinary reso- 

^ lution; rabbits and poultry were bred, and proved a re- 

source when other meats failed, and no doubt the garrison 
had their preserve ponds and tanks repldhished with fish 
constantly. 

6. The despatches of the great Duke afford the best 
instruction for those who have to administer for British 
armies; much, very much, depends on their efficiency in 
their respective departments. 
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CHAPTER III. Chap.iii. 

Art. i. 

PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES. 



PREFACE. 

Far from presuming to originate or suggest Principles 
in Strategy, we endeavour to abide strictly by the rule 
of St. Oyr, to give them only on the authority of eminent 
strategists, with examples tested in war. 

ARTICLE I. Archduke 

The first great principle in strategy is to carry, on a decisive WelliMton 

point or points, sufficient force to ensure victory. Napoleon, 

Jomini, 

EXAMPLES. ^^' *^* "^' ^^' 

1. General Houchard, in 1793, was brought to trial, for 
not having acted on this principle, as prescribed to him by 
the Convention ; he had disseminated hiis* forces, instead of 
carrying them ^' en masse,^ in accordance with his instruc- Alison, 
tions. ^P- ^- 

2. The impulsion made in force by Frederic the Great, 
on the left of Marshal Daun'^s army at Leuthen, ensured 
victory. 

3. Napoleon won the battles of Champaubert and Mont- 
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Chap. ill. mirail, in 1814, by carrying his masses between the wings 
^^'^' of the Silesian army, afterwards defeating Blucher at 

Vauchamps. 

Strategy admits ofmccen^ mthaut actual tactical collision. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Consul Nero placed his masses so as to separate 
Hannibal in Apulia from Asdrubal, on the river Po, and 
thus saved Italy. 

2. Wellington saved Portugal by strategic occupation of 
the lines of Torres Vedras. 

3. Napoleon, by strategic demonstrations^ prevented the 
junction of the Archduke John with the Austrian army at 
Wagram. 

4. Baron Bogniat pays the Duke of Wellington the well- 
deserved compliment, that, whenever practicable, the Duke 
gained strategic advantages, rather than victories by san- 
guinary tactical collisions — " Cest cette sage conduite qui ^ 
assur^ au Lord Wellington un gloire immortelle, dans sa 

Lonsidera- j^^jj^ campagne de Portugal, campagne cacul^e de mani^re 
de la Guerre, ^^ vaincre son ennemi sans bataille et par consequent sans 
eh. xi. lui laisser de chance de succes."*' 

The Czar of Russia will derive little comfort or satis&c- 
tion from such tactical collisions as that of Sinope; his 
hordes of GossacK^ and other barbarian troops might easily 
(if Austria be true to the western powers) be cut off from 
all resources by land and by sea; and then, when this 
second giant deranged has listened to reason, the Russian 
soldiers (gallant men led ^away by the inordinate ambition 
of one man) might be safely conveyed or convoyed back 
to their own proper territory from the provinces unjustly 
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iuvaded. If Austria should prove false, she would suicidi- Chap. iii. 
cally apply a torch to her own disconnected south-western * 
provinces, set a world in flames of discord, and cause a war, 
the termination of which no one living can foresee. But 
the giant deranged might soon be prostrated by unity of 
the western powers. Austria should bear in mind what 
Napoleon has said that, if Russia gained Constantinople, 
she would soon have all the rest — " Celui qui aura Con- 
stantinople, aura bientot tout le reste.'*'' If she acts with 
the western powers decisively, fiirther bloodshed and dis- 
memberment will cease, unless indeed the Czar is destined 
by the Almighty to verify the proverb, "Qui Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat.'*^ 



ARTICLE II. Chap. iii. 

Ajrii 11 

Great commanders^ when making strategic movements^ are Weilington, 

always prepared for tactical collision. Napoleon, 

TuFcnne. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In 1653, Turenne, by acting on this principle, saved I^'Aguilar. 
his army when strategically surprised by Cond^. 

2. Afranius saved his army by appuying it on Ilerda Caesar's Com., 
(Lerida in Spain); the Spanish army, in 1647, foxmi^'^-^^. 
refiige there against Cond6. hon*s Life of 

3. Napoleon made great use of appui fortresses and^®**^^* 
selected positions. 

4. Wellington's selection of the position of Waterloo, 
and arrangement of the strategic flank attack of the Prus- 
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Chap. iii. sians, rescued Europe from the grasp of Napoleon, when 



Art. ii. 



demented by ambition. 



General 
Pelet's Me- 
moirs. 



Selected positions and appui fortresses afford facilities for 
bold strategic movement. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Frederic the Great, on this system, made rapid 
changes in his bases and lines of operation, renewing his. 
artillery from his depdt fortresses as required. When his 
able opponent Daun thought to checkmate him, Frederic, 
by castelling, regained ascendancy. 

2. In May, 1809, when Napoleon occupied Vienna, he 
had corps d^armee in strategic echelon (each in or near a 
fortress or selected position) from Batisbon to his base. 

On any one of these corps he could have made a stra- 
tegic change of base or line of operations, or have prepared 
his masses for tactical collision. 

3. In 1796, Napoleon, after forcing the bridge of Lodi, 
wrote to the Directory: — ''The expedition to Leghorn, 
Bome, and Naples, may be made by divisions in echelon, 
ready at a moment's notice to wheel about, and face the 
Austrians on the Adige."*' 

4. Napoleon, in 1800, paralized the Austrian generals by 
a strategic movement of his advanced guard on Ghivasco, 

ISOO^'p ^146 ^^^^®* ^^® columns gathered up all the resources of Pavia 
and Milan, inclusive of 500 pieces of ordnance. Bulow 
indignantly exclaims, " Mais comment ne pas s'etonndr en 
observant que les Autrichiens avaient ^tabli leur magasins 
dans les places ouvertes ? vainement alleguera-t'on quails ne 
pouvaient prevoir que les Fran^ais franchiraient les Alpes, 
il faut tout prevoir a la guerre, et d'ailleurs rien ne saurait 



See Histoire 
de la Cam- 
pagne de 
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excuser une contraTention aussi formelle aux principes fon- Chap. iii. 
damentaux de Tart militaire.'*'* 

No doubt the ordnance and magazines held in open 
places by the Austrians invited Napoleon to step over 
the Alps to secure them. 



ARTICLE III. Chap. iii. 

In strategic movements, fiank attacks en masse are decisive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. "Du moment ou Bulow et Blucher furent arriv^es ^ 

la hauteur de Frichermont rien ne pouvait s'opposer k la ^t^cu^ 
perte de la bataille pour les Fran^ais.'*'* tome ii.p«36. 

True ; but the British troops had the glory of repelling 
the final attack of Marshal Ney before this superb flank 
attack could be effected tactically, notwithstanding the 
strenuous exertions of their gallant Prussian allies. 

2. In 1796, when Bonaparte had got sight of the plains 
of Italy, he said to his generals, ^'Hannibal forced the 
Alps, and we ? — We hate turned them^^ 

A naval power possesses great facilities for strategic flank 
movements. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . When Sir Arthur Wellesley advanced, in May, 1809, 

on Coimbra, the division of Greneral Hill was directed to -^^^.^l^ oiih^ 

fi r\ 11^ Peninsular 

embark at Aveira, for Ovar, to take the enemy in flank, Campaigns, 

and force them back from the Vauga. vol. ii. p. 191. 
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Chap.iii. 2. "I kept the sea always on my flank (observed 

* I, Wellington) ; the transports attended the movements of 
vol.ix.p.358. *^® *™y ^ * magazine/' &c. 



GrecU attention to time and distance is requisite in strategic 
flank movements, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In August, 1813, when Napoleon made his advance 
from Dresden, to the Bohemian passes, and had repulsed 
the allied forces, Yandamme, by not attending to time and 
distance, was intercepted by General Eleist, and then sur- 
rounded by the allied forces ; his corps d'^arm^e was nearly 
destroyed. 

A French officer, who remarks on Baron d'*Odeleben's 

work, states : — '^ Si Yandamme fut reste dans la position 

ou il avait ordre de passer la nuit, s'^il n'^eut pas laiss^ une 

intervalle de deux lieues, entre les corps qui le flanquaient 

Notes du en faisant ce chemin de plus dans la journ^e, il n'^aurait pas 

Tradacteur . , 

tome L ' donn^ au General Kleist Tidee de le couper, et aux souve- 

p. 308. rains allies les moyens de le battre.'*'^ 

Yandamme ambitious of distinction had diveiged to 
attack a Russian corps which detained him to his destruc- 
tion ; had the fortress of Theresienstadt been in French 
occupation, Yandamme might have so diverged secure of 
an appui fortress, but it was an Austrian appui ; Count 
Mansfeld had arrived there, and on the 30th of August 
thence emerging, formed a junction with the Russian troops, 
and thus completed the destruction of Yandamme^s divi- 
sion. Theresienstadt is a strong and maiden fortress, kept 
up by the Austrian government, on the frontier adjoining 
Saxony ; it may be seen from the stations of Baudnitz and 
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Bauschowitz, bailt in the midst of morasses^ at the junc- Chap iii. 
tion of Eger and the Elbe. ^^' ^' 

2. The Austrians at Austerlitz, in making their oiFensiye See Traite de 
flank movement, with a view to envelop Napoleon^ must, of •™^<l'i^» 
necessity, be much scattered, on account of the difficulties 
of the ground, and the long circuit they would have to 
make ; this was well known to, and was weighed and con- 
sidered by, the French chief, who, fixing on the heights of 
Pratzen (Prazen), as the key of his intended battle-ground, 
waited patiently, and restrained his marshals until the 
allied centre could be broken at that point. " En s^aperce- 
vant du mouvement menaf ant qui se prononcait centre son p. 487. 
centre degami le G^n^ral-en-Chef Eutusof reconnut la faute 
qu'il avait commise, et Toulut la reparer en le renfor9ant de 
toutes les troupes qui etaient sur sa main ;^ but it was too 
late^ the li'rench gained the heights before them, and 
retained them against all attempts of the triple line of 
attack of Soltikof. 

Tiemay, in concluding his interesting detailed narrative 
of this great battle, observes : — ^^ Ainsi finit une bataille ou 
Napoleon se restreinant volontairement k une defense pas- 
sive sur sa droite, et faisant agir offensivement son centre, 
et sa gauche, obtint tous les avantages d^une disposition _ 
purement offensive." p. 495, 

Napoleon would not suffer his marshals to attack when 
they desired to do so, but waited and restrained their 
ardour, until the wings of the allied army were sufficiently 
apart, and then attacked their centre with reinforced and 
unexpected force. 
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Chap. iii. ARTICLE IV. 

Art. ir. 

Napoleon, Strategic movements should he made^ with aU arms suitably 

Rogniat, combined^ and with unity of command. 

Jomini. 

1. Marshal Wurmzer, in June, 1796, was sent to relieve 
Beanlieu in Italy ; the Archduke Charles thus obtained 
unity of command. He makes on this subject the following 
observations : — " Marshal Wurmzer left the army on the 
18th of June, delivering over command of the army of the 
Upper Rhine to General La Tour, who from that moment 
became subordinate to the Archduke. This circumstance 
brought unity of command^ and saved the honour of the 
Austrian arms in 1796, notwithstanding all the inconve- 
niences of a defective base, and the false measures arising 
from an ill-digested plan. II n'y k que des efforts reunis 
vers le mSme but, et diriges par la m&me impulsion qui pre- 
parent du succ^s h, la guerre, et enchainent la victoire par 

p. 34. la rapidity de Tex&ution.'*' These and other observations 

of the Archduke Charles at the conclusion of Chapter III. 
of his " Principes de Strategie," are worthy of attention. 

2. Wurmzer, on believing General Beaulieu, separated 
See Jomini, his columns by the Lake de Garda, and moved them with- 
P^"!f ^ out combination of the several arms. Bonaparte took 
tomeii.p.260. advantage of this, to strike blows in succession. 

3. The British infantry at Quatre Bras were not joined 
by cavalry or artillery, until about 6 P.M., when a troop 
of horse artillery and a brigade of heavy cavalry came up : 
this would tend to prove that divisions should be always 
held complete in each arm. 

4. Napoleon, adverting to the British Government having 
landed in Egypt, in 1801, 18,000 infentry without an 
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equipped artillery or cavisilry, observes :— " EUe devait etre Chap. iii. 
detruite.'' ^^ ^^• 



ARTICLE V. Chap. iii. 

Art. V. 
Use of depot and appui fortresses. 

The Archduke Charles admits that at the opening of the 
campaign of 1796, the Austrians had the numerical supe- 
riority, having 131,912 infantry, 42,642 cavalry, whilst 
the French had 136,581 infantry, 17,615 cavalry, but 
adds : — " S'^il est vrai, qu'une ligne de defense fortifi^e, aug- 
mente consid^rablement les forces militaires d'un Etat, en 
lui donnant la faculty de concentrer ses armies, et d'*en 
disposer sans crainte de degamir ses fronti^res, ou d^exposer 
ses magasins et ses communications, la balance penchoit du 
cot^ des Fran9ois ; et cet avantage devenoit d^autant plus Prindpes de 

important, que les allemands en etoient entierement Strategic, 

^ "^ tome u. eh. u. 

depourvus. p, \\^ 

The Archduke explains, that &om Basle to Philipps- 
bourg, the river Bhine alone covered the Austrian line (la 
ligne Autrichienne). That the extreme right was "en 
potence,^^ but without a fortress appui; that the central 
forces could be turned, as the fortified extended base of the 
French facilitated this measure, and the Austrians were 
inferior in infantry. That the French, on the contrary, had P* 12. 
a prepared plan, few troops sufficed for their appui fortresses ; 
they had their army disposable for offensive operations, 
with a sure base of frontier fortresses. P* 1^* 

In 1796, the ocean was open for seventeen days, and 
25,000 foreign troops under Hoche, would probably have 
joined the rebels in Ireland, had not adverse winds provi- 

F 2 
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Chap. iii. dentially finistrated the design. In such a case how useful 
would have been dep6t citadels in each district, to place in 
safety the resources of the state, and £i.milies of the 
patriot portion of the population. 

In Algeria, the French have such depot fortresses in each 
district, which greatly facilitates defence of the country, and 
places expeditionary troops available. 

Advocating undisclosed obstacles, we would deprecate 
military resources being in uncovered places ; but if means 
are kept available for rapidly constructing entrenched 
camps, this would suffice. Still, in each county or district, 
some sort of citadel or dep6t fortress should exist, in which 
to place in security the artillery and arms of the militia 
reserve. This citadel might form part of an entrenched 
camp, or be sufficiently near one to serve some usefiil 
purpose. 



Chap. iii. ARTICLE VI. — SURPRISES STRATEGIC. 

Art. vi. 

La Guerre General Clausewitz thus describes a strategic surprise : — 

tome ii. " La surprise consiste en ce que sur un point determine, 

P* ^^®' on oppose k Tennemi, beaucoup plus de troupes qu'^il ne 

comptait y en trouver." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Leuthen was a strategic as well as tactical surprise, as 
we have shown in Tactics, Chapter III., Article 1. 

2. General Hill, on the 27th October, J 811, having 
received intelligence that Gerard with 3,000 men, 
infentry and cavalry, belonging to Drouet's corps, lay at 
Arayo de Molines in such a situation as to be liable to be 
surprised, made his arrangements, and by a forced march. 
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reached Aluescar, four miles from where Gerard lay, and Chap. iii. 
there bivouacked, without fires or other indications of his * ^^* 
vicinity. At two in the morning he stationed his troops 
near the road (still concealed by a ridge), by which the 
French would have to retreat. General Howard made a 
detour to the rear of Aluescar, whilst General Stewart 
advanced direct on the town. The 71st and 92nd regi- 
ments are said to have entered with their bagpipes playing 
" Hey, Johnny Cope, are you waking yet,"*** the cavalry 
piquets had not time to mount, the infantry got under arms, 
but afler a desultory struggle, they fled precipitately out of 
the town; they attempted resistance in squares, but eventu- 
ally Gerard, after displaying great personal intrepidity, 
gave the word to disperse, and with about 600 followers 
escaped amongst the rocks and hills, and joined Drouet. 
General Bron and the Prince d'*Aremberg were amongst the 
prisoners, with 1 ,300 others ; three guns with all the ^^g^^ jjij^p. 
baggage of the force were taken. Ixii. 

3. Austerlitz was a strategic surprise. Napoleon, on the 
25th November, some days previous to the battle, had said 
to his generals, '* Observe well the ground here ; within a 
few days it will be your field of battle.''* Deceiving the 
Austrians regarding his strength, by keeping his corps in 
echelon, he induced the allies to enter on his selected field 
of battle. The allied head-quarters had moved to Wischau 
on the 27th November, 1805, at day-break. The corps of See Traits 
Soult, Murat, Lannes, Bemadotte, Mortier, and Marmont, j^^ ji^h^^' 
were held well in hand though in echelon, and when the art. ii. p. 482. 
flank march was in operation (on the 2nd December, 1805) 
Napoleon restrained the ardour of his marshals until the 
proper time for attack, which then took place with decisive 
strategic superiority. It will be seen that "les hauteurs 
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Chap. iii. de Prazen'^ were established by Napoleon as his '^ clef du 

Art vi V M. 

'^"- ^' champ de bataille ;" they were gained by Soult at the pre- 

^' cise moment ordered, and were retained against all the 

attempts of Kutusof, who (when too late) became aware of 

their importonce, and strove to regain them, but without 

success. 

At this grand battle, Napoleon holding his right compa- 
ratively refiised, accumulated his masses to act offensively 
with his centre and left. 



Obseroations. 

1. It will be seen that Napoleon, as the * Austrians 
advanced, entirely changed the disposition of his troops ; 
Soult by his orders retired from Austerlitz behind the 
woods of Turas ; Napoleon took position " entre le lac de 
Menitz, et le pied des hauteurs qui separent le bassin de la 
Schwartza de celui de la March^ ayant devant son front le 
Bosenitzberg ou Santon qu'^il fit k Finstant retrancher." 
As the Austrian columns moved on Niemtzan, Hodiegitz, 
and Herspitz, the cavalry and the reserve at MarchsBfen, 
the corps of Marshal Lannes, and Soult and Murafs 

p. 479. cavalry, with the Imperial Guard, took post in the posi- 

tions indicated, and secured the several keys thereof. 

2. This assumed retirement led the allies ^^ k deployer 
p. 480. toutes leur forces pour renvelopper,**' which greatly facili^ 

tated the plan of Napoleon, that of a strategically arranged 
tactical impulsion of sufficient troops on the allied centre. 
^' Dej^ par ses ordres le Marechal Soult, avec les divisions 
Saint Hilaire et Yandamme avait traverse Kobelnitz et 
Pontowitz pour se diriger sur les hauteurs de Prazen, clef 
p. 487. du champ de bataille.'' 



^^ 
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' 3. This battle proves the advantage of the defensive- Chap. iii. 
offensive seizure of a selected key of the field of battle ; ' ^-• 
Napoleon had predetermined and arranged forces to seize 
and retain the heights of Prazen, his chief " clef du champ 
de bataille.^^ " Le General-en-Chef Eutusof reconnut la 
faute qvCiL avait commise," but it was then too late ; the 
masses had been by Napoleon calculated, and were suffi- 
cient ; he held his right (strongly posted and appuyed), 
passive, and with his centre and left gained the battle, SeeTemay's 
drawing the defeated allies towards his strong ground, and Xractique for 
over the &ozen tanks near Menitz and Satchan, breaking the details in ex- 
ice by shells and shot when they attempted to cross over, tenso. 



ARTICLE VII. — DISADVANTAGES OF THE MERE DEFENSIVE Chap, iii 

IN STRATEGY. ^^' ^^' 

In private life, if a man is known to be averse to defend 

himself, he is but too liable to be ill-treated by worthless 

characters. If a nation disarms, and does not keep up 

means of self-defence, and of enforcing respect, it will be 

insulted and invaded. Providence seems to have provided Precis de 

all creatures with some mode of self-defence. Jomini states ^ ® * 

Guerre, 

that the initiative in strategy is of more consequence even chap. iii. 
than in tactics : " Celui qui a prit cette initiative, sait *^' ^^^ 
d'^avance ce quHl fait, et ce qu'^il veut, il arrive avec ses 
masses au point oi il lui convient de frapper," that he who 
waits tamely is already lost ; his enemy falls en masse on 
fractions of his army, he does not know where the blow will 
be struck, and therefore cannot parry ; this is very true, 
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Chap.iiL but it is also true, that a power which assumes the initia- 
Art. vn. ^j^^ unjustly, without means for promptly carrying the 
object of attainment, may be prostrated. 

The Czar of Russia, in his unjust occupation of the 
Danubian provinces, has placed his troops in a culrde-^ac^ 
whence (if Austria is true to the Western powers) they 
can only emerge by permission and under protection of 
those powers. 

The defemive-offeTrnve^ or WeUingtonian system^ is far pre- 
ferable, and suitable to a nation Uke Great Britain ; it is the 

•o-x^'- -1. — attitude of the lion. It is what Jomini terms " La defence 
Jtrecis, en. m. 

art xyi. avec des retours oflFensifs.**' 

In &ct, a great nation, to be respected, must be powerfiil 
in proportion to her wealth. We are instructed by our 
very gallant and warlike friends opposite : — '* SHI existe un 
moyen sur, de rendre la paix durable, c'^est d''etre toujours 
pret k feire la guerre.^^ 

Lord Momington^s energy and decision saved British 
India towards the close of the 18th century, when threatened 
by Napoleon, Zeman Shah, and Tippoo. 

Lord Momington did not act on the mere defensive ; he 
disarmed the French force in the Deckan in October, 1792, 
caused a favourable change of ministry at Poonah, placing 
Nana Fumavese in power, and took Seringapatam by storm 
in May, 1793. 

Baron Bogniat, in his considerations on the art of war, 
has an important chapter on defensive war; the Baron 
dwells on the necessity of having a sufficient number of 
depot citadels, in which to keep military resources secure : 
^'11 est indispensable de renfermer toutes ces richesses 
militaires dans des forteresses si Ton veut eviter qu'^elles ne 
p. 475. deviennent la proie de rennemi.**' 
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The Baron observes, that the defensive army, by means Chap. iiL 

Art \n\ 

of the appui fortresses, should act on the flank, rather than ' 

on the front of the invaders. 



ARTICLE VIII. — COMBINED NAVAL AND MILITARY STRATEGY. Chap. iii. 

Art. viii. 
The Duke of Wellington, a short period before his death, ^i^x^ q^» 

warned the people of England that steam-power having Magazine, 
overcome the delays of wind and tide, the nation must not March, 1848. 
too exclusively depend on naval protection; and Baron 
Maurice de Sellon has emphatically advised the people of p^j?°° ^ 
Oreat Britain not to be defenceless by land. England. 

^^ The only basis on which certain reliance can be placed 
«ven by an insular power against invasion, is a well disci- 
plined army, and the patriotism of its own subjects."" At Alison, 
present the French are our allies, and long may they 
remain so. The giant deranged of the present century is 
the Czar of Russia; and, as Baron Maurice de Sellon 
writes : — '* Who can foresee the disturbing influences which 
Egypt and Constantinople may one day exercise on the 
balance of power in Europe I" p. gg. 

The defence of England, more particularly Plymouth, 
London, and Woolwich, requires that 400 guns on field 
carriages should be held ready in district depdts, to mass 
on any required part of the coast threatened, and during 
peace for exercise with the reserve. These batteries would 
be of more real strength than 40,000 pieces of ordnance 
unequipped, in open places. 

Mr. Addington considered England secure because she 
could in a month equip fifty ships of the line ! but in our 
days, twenty-four hours'* notice might not be given, before a 
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Chap. liL coup d^^tat, like a flash of lightning, roused the sleeping 
. vm.- YiQj^ I b^t little time for preparation or equipment would be 
given. Let us have a noble reserve force, with artillery and 
yeomanry cavalry, and then our beloved country will not 
even be threatened. Disarm Britannia, and barbaric rule 
might ensue. 

Jomini. An insular power is the one which may have command at 

sea^ without danger of conquest beyond bounds on land. 

Baron Jomini, after observing that, in the present times^ 
we do not hear of such invasions as those of Xerxes and 
Alexander, writes : — " Pent 6tre faut il en attribuer la 
cause, a ce que Tempire des mers, apres avoir 6i& succes* 
sivement entre les mains de deux oil trois puissances seeon- 
^aires est passe dans celles d'^un puissance insulaire qui 
possede bien les escadres, mais non les armies de terre 
necessaires pour ces sortes d'^expeditions.''^ 

Let us suppose Bussia to have Constantinople, and domi- 
nion in the Mediterranean and Baltic, what would be the 
fate of the other Continental powers! Some would be 
crushed, others enslaved. 

In Considerations on Tactics, Chapter IIL, Article 3, 
the losses sustained by Great Britain from underrating the 
effect of superior concentric fire of artillery, have been 
noticed. National preservation requires that equipped field 
guns and batteries of position should be held always ready, 
of greater weight of metal than could be landed by an 
enemy. This might be facilitated by each vessel of war 
carrying a portion of field carriages for its ordnance, for 
land operations, and gun-boats should be so armed, as to be 
of use either by land or water. 
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Timber far ship-building should be felled when the sap is out. Chap.iii. 

Macaulay makes the following remarks :— " The vessels 
which the recent liberality of Parliament had enabled the 
Oovemment to build, and which had never been out of har- 
bour, had been made of such wretched timber, that they 
were more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls which had 
been battered thirty years before by Dutch and Spanish 
broadsides." 

British oak is cut down when the bark is most valuable, 
that is, when the sap is in the tree ; whereas the ancients 
enjoined that timber should be felled when the sap is out, 
and this formed part of an edict of Napoleon, and is 
noticed by Pliny. The teak wood of India which is so 
durable, is always cut not only with attention to the sap 
being down, but also with regard to the age of the moon ; 
no persuasion would induce the wood-cutters of the teak 
forests to cut down trees during the light half of the lunar 
month. They state that insects would destroy timber so 
cut, and it is within our own experience that timber in 
India cut when the sap is in the tree, is liable to.be eaten 
by the goon, a sort of boring insect, which very rapidly 
destroys unseasoned wood. 

The moon influences the waters of the ocean, and there- 
fore must have an effect on the intervening atmosphere. 
We do not see anything irrational in supposing that 
springs, the sap of trees, the human blood, in fact, all 
liquids may proportionally be subject to lunar influence. 
At all events, it seems desirable that our noble war vessels 
should be built of seasoned wood. 

It is well known that harbours and back-water bays, 
where animalculae and shell fish of the borer tribe abound, 



Chap. iii. 
Art. yiii. 
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are very detrimental to skipping ; we were subject to long 
detention from an Arab ship having remained some days 
anchored in the back-water of Cochin^ on the Coromandel 
coast ; the helm, and sides, and bottom of the ship were 
covered with boring insects and their shells, so that her 
rate of sailing was very greatly impaired. 



Chap. iii. 
Art. ix. 



Jominrs 
Histoire de 
Frederic, 
tomeii. 
p. 265. 



ARTICLE IX. — MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 

The great eclat and prestige of Bonaparte, in the early 
part of his career, arose from his strategic system of taming 
mountains, considered barriers, and suddenly appropriating 
the ordnance and military resources of his opponents. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In 1796, he crossed the Alps by the pass of Bochetta, 
and by this master-stroke in strategy, divided the armies of 
Colli and Beaulieu, the Piedmontese, from the Austrian 
army ; the victories of Millesimo, Mondovi, and Lodi were 
the result. 

2. In 1809, he crossed the Alps by the St. Bernard's 
pass, seized the magazines of Pavia and Milan, and won 
the battle of Marengo. 



In mountain warfare^ a small force may detain a large 



one. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Melas won the battle of Oenola by detaining the 
French column, under Duhesme, by a smatt force strongly 
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posted^ whilst he defeated Victor ; the two French corps Chap. iii. 

had to make disastrous retreats, one by the Col de Tende, ^' 

the rest by Genoa, leaving Coni to its fate, and losing about Q^gj^^g ^^ ^^ 

6,500 men. Bevolution, 

2. The Duke de Bohan, in 1635, when threatened in the ^me xii, 

Valteline by two annies, Austrian and Spanish, attacked 

the Austrians, under Femamont, when divided by the 

river Adda, and then proceeded to attack Serbillon, the9*°?P^,® 

du Due de 
Spanish commander, who retreated to Morbeyno, and thence j^ohan en 

into the Milanese. 1635. 

It has been remarked that war has some similitude with 
chess: let us try to elucidate this by two very beautiful 
chess problems. 

First Chess Problem. 

Our adversary (the black King) being in a strong posi- 
tion, we cut off his communications and resources, and bar 
egress, excepting to our own selected battle-ground, then 
defeat him, when he moves out by that route. 



wmTE. 

King at Queen*s Eook*8 square. 
Queen at her Bishop's 7 do. 

Hook at Queen's 6 do. 

Kuight at King's Knight's 3 do. 
1 Pawn at ELing's Knight's 2 do. 
1 Do. at Queen's 2 do. 

1 Do. at Queen's Bishop's 6 do. 
1 Do. at Queen's Knight's 2 do. 



BLACK. 



King at his 4 square. 

Payoi at Queen's Rook's 7 do. 



White to play and checkmate in 
two moves. 



Observation. 
The King of Prussia thus blockaded the Saxons in the 
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Chap. iiL 
Art iz. 



TomeiL 
p. 250. 



natural forirefls of Pirnay and forced them to move ont by 
a rente leading to their captnre. 

The anthora of the '^ Bulletin des Sciences Militaire'*^ 
very justly obsenre — ^^ Toute manoeuYre qui n^est pas fondle 
snr lea convenances de terrein, est absuide et ridicule.'^ 
No doubt that manQBuvres in camps of exercise are &r more 
instructiye than those on smooth parade grounds. 



Second Chess Problem. 

We tempt an adversary by an apparent advantage, then 
defeat him as he moves. 



BLACK. 

King on his Qaeen*s 

Bishop's 4 square. 

Queen on her King's 

Knight's 7 do. 

Ejiight on King's 

Bishop's 3 do. 

Bishop on Queen's 

Knight's 2 do. 

Pawn at Queen's 

Book's 5 do. 

White moyes, and mates in two 
moves. 



wmTE. 


w V ^#a>^« 


Iking on his Queen's 




Bishop's 


2 square. 


1 Castle on Queen's 


6 do. 


1 Castle on Queen's 


4 do. 


Bishop on King's 




Bishop's 


Sdo. 


Knight on King's 


5 do. 


1 Fawn on Queen's 


2 do. 



This beautiful problem exemplifies the advantage of the 
initiative in strate^; the white having the move, main- 
tains the advantage, whereas, if the adversary could bring 
forward his force in time, he would checkmate the white ; 
but by promptly assuming the offensive opportunely, the 
white is victorious, even although the black should refiise 
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the apparent advantage. The problem also shows the Chap. iii. 
advantage of unmasking a battery unexpectedly. * ^ 

Unexpected obstacles are easily made and arranged in moun^ 
tain toarfare. 

" When Suchet, in April, 1813, attempted to force the 
pass of Biar, the gallant 27th British regiment were lying 
down concealed among the rocks : they suddenly sprang up 
and gave the French such a volley within pistol shot as 
sent the whole headlong (with dread&l loss) down the side Alison, 
of the ridge.'' «^P- ^™^- 



In mountain warfare^ if two detachments meet in a valley^ 
the commander who is most prompt in crowning the heights 
mil obtain the advantage. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. When the Archduke John was withdrawins: his forces 
from Italy into Hungary, in May, 1809, he ordered General 
Jellachich to retire by the defiles of the Lessing and the 
Mildir towards Gratz. This general met suddenly a divi- 
sion of the French army, under Serras, at the junction of 
the Lessing and Miihr vallies. Jellachich at first made 
vigorous resistance, arranging his troops on the road on 
each side of the bridge of St. Michel, so that for two 
hours the French columns were arrested. Prince Eugene, 
on hearing the firing, came up, and immediately detached 
several battaliouB on the road to Mautem, who crowned 
the heights in the rear of the imperialists, and com- 
menced a heavy fire on them. The Austrians are said 
by General Pelet to have been then charged by Serras, at 
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Chap. iiL the head of the 6th and 9th regiments of chasseurs, and to 
'^* have broken and J9ed, Bome by the valley of St. Michel, 

Bur la Guerre ^^"^® ^7 *^** ^^ Lessing. 

de 1809, 

chap, yii In mountain warfare^ it is sometimes better to conceal owr 

strong position until our assailants are committed past 

mtkdratcaL 

EXAMPLE. 

The Duke Del Parque did this at Tamames, on 24th 
October, 1809 : the main body of the Spanish army, trained 
in the campaign of Galicia to mountain warfare, fell back to 
their strong ground, made a vigorous resistance, so that the 
French eagles, on this occasion, receded before the Spanish 
standards. Marchand retreated with loss, and the Duke 
took possession of Salamanca. 

When troops have toiled up an ascent, and are out of 
breath, one hundred yards additional would be an unexpected 
obstacle, and would probably cause hesitation ; this would 
be the time for the isolley and charge of bayonets, after our 
artillery had given some rounds of concentrated fire, they 
having been left ready in the true position. A portion of 
our force strongly posted on a projecting spur or ridge 
would take the assailants in flank. 

Advanced posts, which can be supported as required, are of 
great use, particularly in mountain warfare. 

EXAMPLE. 

The advanced post of Fuentes d'*Honor was of vast 
importance to Lord Wellington's position on the heights 
between Villa Formosa and Fuentos d'Honor. This 
advanced post is thus described by Lord Londonderry : — 
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** Fuentes d'Honor stands at the bottom of a valley and Chap. iii. 

Art {v 

on the bank of a small rivulet or brook. On either side are * 

rising gromids, and through it passes the main road to 
Gaseja, Gallegos, and from thence to Ciuded Bodrigo. On 
the Ciuded Bodrigo side, an extensive morass is bounded at 
some distance by a thick wood, and though the ground 
certainly rises there, as it does in rear of the village, still 
the troops which advance in a hostile attitude from that 
quarter must pass over a considerable tract, where they will 
be exposed to a heavy and destructive fire from almost 
every point. The village itself is crossed in various direc- 
tions by walls, which afford excellent cover for infantry, 
and were not altogether profitless against artillery ; whilst 
in its rear arise some rocky heights, which at once covered 
the troops whilst in possession of the place, and afforded 
them a safe place of retreat in case they should be driven 
out. Above these rocky heights was our main line, arrayed 
from whence, in case of need, reinforcements could be con- 
tinually sent to the troops in the village; whilst, in the 
event of the village itself being carried, the conquerors 
would find that their labours, so far from being completed, 
were only beginning. To sum up all in few words: it 
would be extremely diflScult to conceive a post so well 
adapted to give to its defenders a superiority quite unusual 
over any force which might attack them, so easy of defence 
from its local position, so secure in point of retreat, and 
withal so extremely important to the line which it was 
designed to cover, as ftimishing an .arena of contest quite 
distinct from the main position.^^ Vol. ii. p. 93. 

Lord Londonderry''s able description of an advanced post 
is given as an example of the use which may be made of 
strong ground, covering positions in England ; it would be 

a 
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Chap. iiL very practicable to facilitate the formation of such posts, 
when erecting public buildings, such as barracks, depots, 
unions^ jails. Fuentes d'*Honor was gallantly defended, 
and Massena was obliged to retire. 

At Waterloo, the advanced posts were of great service — 
they checked the enemy under fire ; this is, in fact, an 
important part of the Wellingtonian defensive -offensive 
system. 

When Grovemment purchases ground for camps of exer- 
cise, reference might be made to its eventual use; such 
ground should be in the vicinity of a strong position, and all 
erections and practice operations should &cilitate eventual 
formation of an entrenched camp. We are decided advocates 
for undisclosed means of resistance ; but strong ground is 
known to our neighbours better perhaps than to ourselves ; 
we therefore think that no ground should be purchased for 
camps of exercise, which would not be eligible for a position 
in course of the cordon of entrenched camps which might 
be required if an actual attempt at invasion should ever be 
made. 



Chap. iii. ARTICLE X. — INVASIONS AND DESCENTS. 

Art. X. 

Baron Jomini devotes his fortieth chapter, and a supple- 
mentary one, to this subject. Napoleon desired to ruin 
England, in order that he might conquer the world; he 
states, "I would have hastened over my flotilla (3,000 
gun-boats armed with heavy ordnance), with 200,000 men, 
landed as near Chatham as possible, and proceeded direct 
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to London, where I calculated upon arriying in four Chap. ili. 
days." ^' ^' 

Baron Maurice writes — " So fiir as our* own opinion goes, For details, 
we are disposed to think that, granting the landing to have p^J?*f?^ 
been effected with such promptitude and 'ensemble' *^** rice's work 
the whole French army of 150,000 men, with 400 guns. On National 
ammunition, and twenty days'* provisions, could have been j,® ^nce m 
concentrated at any given point on the coast, the 50,000 
regulars and the 100,000 half- drilled recruits of the 
English force, notwithstanding their incontestable bravery 
and patriotic efforts, could not have prevented the enemy 
from rectching Lofndon^'' p. 21. 

It appears clear, first, that our reserve or militia should 
not be hcdf-driUed recruits ; and, secondly, that we should 
have, ready equipped, at least 400 pieces of ordnance on 
field carriages to oppose to the 400 which would be landed 
to accompany the invading troops. 

Napoleon observes, " Toute nation qui perdrait de vue 
Timportance d'*une arm^e de ligne perpetuellement sur pied, 
et qui ce confierait k des levies ou des armies nationales 
eprouverait le sort des Gaules mais sans m^me avoir la 
gloire d'*opposer la m^me resistance.**' 

Our militia ought to be disciplined and accustomed to 
manoBuvre with artiUery. 



ARTICLE XI. — UNITY OF COMMAND AND ARRANGEMENT. Chap. iii. 

Art. XL 
The Archduke Charles observes, " United efforts, directed 

to the same object, with the same impulsion, prepare suc- 
cesses in war, ^nd chain victory by rapidity of execution ;"" 

g2 
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Chap. iii. and remarks, that unity of command, entrusted to him, in 
.XI. 1796, saved the honour of the Austrian arms, notwith- 

Principes de standing all the inconveniences of an imperfect plan and 
chap § ' ''^^®* '^^^^ principle regulates all subdivisions of a well- 
tome ii. disciplined army, the commanders of divisions, brigades, 
battalions, and companies having undivided authority to 
the extent of their command. It should even extend to the 
materiel of an army or navy, to ensure perfect uniformity 
and simultaneous action. 

We conceive that the broadsides of our ships of war 
might, on this principle, be given with concentric fire and 
effect, by having the midship gun as regulator^ all the 
others conforming, by scales fixed on the deck. All the 
guns, including the regulator, to act on tram-iron rails, 
fixed on traversing platforms, so that, when the guns 
recoil, buffers of sufficient strength should give to the force 
of recoil, but immediately afterwards cause the gun to 
resume the correct position in the port-hole; two sets of 
buffers would perhaps be requisite, one set close up to the 
hind part of the carriage, the other attached to its cheeks, 
to steady it, and receive part of the recoil. The gun on its 
carriage, with the buffers, would all rest on a platform 
(somewhat similar to the gang-boards in use at Southampton 
for landing goods and passengers, but without side eleva- 
tions), traversing with its contents, by means of an iron 
pin in front, and castors in a scaled groove behind. The 
loading to be from the breech of each gun, by means of 
a powerful male screw cascable, opening out sufficiently to 
admit shot and powder, and immediately screwing tight up, 
by simple but powerftil machinery.* 

^ The traversing platforms proposed by Colonel Twemlow would 
answer for guns loading in the ordinary way, by merely unshipping 
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' If thifl system should be adopted (after experiment) some Chap. iii. 
important advantages would ensue, particularly with screw * **' 
steamers ; as everything would depend on the steadiness of 
the ship and skill in manoeuvring, all puUies and tackle 
would be dispensed with, and the gun-carriages simplified. 
The captain of the vessel, looking through a fixed telescope, 
would give the word "Fire,'' when the regulating gun 
covered his object : all the rest would conform. 



ARTICLE XII. — CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. Chap. ill. 

Alt. xii. 

1. In carrying out strategic measures, secrecy and 
promptness are indispensable. If we assume the initiative, 
our means and objects of attack should be undisclosed. If 
Napoleon had known that Bostopchin would have applied 
the torch to his nuptial couch, that Moscow would be sacri- 
ficed, he would not have relied on finding resources there. 
When the fiames turned him out of the Kremlin, he said 
moumftdly, " This sad event is the prestige of a long train g^g ^Ugon 
of disasters." It was unforeseen and unexpected, therefore chap. Ixvii. 
fatal. Napoleon acknowledged subsequently to the Abbe 

de Pradt, that the burning of Moscow, the act of the Rus- 
sians, was worthy of ancient Rome. chap. Ixviii. 

2. When the ambition and power of an individual would 
set a world in flames, strategic rather than tactical opera- 
tions are called for. The invaders of the Danubian pro- 
vinces might (if the Western powers unite) be deprived of 

the buffers; and the traversing rails would answer for land as well as 
sea service. 
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Cha|>. liL all resonrces of war, so as to force the Emperor to retire 

^^- ^- within limits. 

Amongst Oriental nations, the act of sending an envoy 
or ambassador to ask or sue for peace, is an acknowledg- 
ment of submission and inferiority ; hence the pertinacity 
of the Czar on this point. 

3. The defensive-offensive plan of the Russian naval 
officers in the Black Sea and the Baltic, requires eminent 
strategic caution on tlje part of those taking the initiative. 
A noble steamer leading to force one of their fortified 
harbours or roadsteads, might impinge on one of the per- 
cussion caps of a sunken mine, of power sufficient to blow 
the vessel into atoms ; whilst each successive assailant of 
the fortified port would be subject to concentric fire pro- 
bably from 1,200 pieces of ordnance in position, under 
cover ; whereas by shutting up the mouths of these strate- 
gically prepared traps, the capture of their fleet would be 
certain, when troops land and take the defences in flank 
and rear. 

The would-be conqueror of the world has had abundant 
time to form his plans of resistance; any precipitation 
involving loss to our fleets is much to be deprecated. The 
true strategic principle is to do the contrary to what they 
desire, and are prepared for. The Eussian admirals have 
strict orders to avoid combat at sea, unless with odds like 
those at Sinope. 

4. Alison states that one hundred and eighteen millions 
of pounds sterling had been, in the year 1813, expended, 
the greater part in perfecting foreign instead of British 
troops; the present truly patriotic plan of employing in our 
pay British troops alone, will be comparatively economical. 
The strategic advantages as regards future strength and 
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experiences are manifest, and should reconcile the nation Chap. iii. 
to the actual expense ; for we must bear in mind that if the • ^"' 
exasperated Czar should get firm hold of Constantinople 
with his fleet uninjured, he would look to Paris, London, 
and Glasgow, perhaps, for hi« financial restoration, whereas 
now, by united vigorous exertion, the balance of power may 
be restored. 
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